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Agueah dyeliok Slowiagtiad 


is packed in this very small outfit. 


} a Next to the paramount fact that the 
“ Valet ” AutoStrop Safety Razor is the 
only razor that strops itself automatic- 
ally comes the point of its neatness, 
compactness, and the fine workman- 
ship and finish of the whole outfit. 


“VALET” 
Safety Razor 


Each Standard Set, in either nickel-plated or 
leather-covered case, velvet and satin lined, measures 
2 x 44 x 14 inches, and contains a New Model “B”™ 
adjustable self-stropping “Valet” Razor, heavily 
silver plated, superfine quality “Valet” strop and 
1! extra blades. You have only to slip the razor on 
the strop, pass it to and fro, and in 10 seconds you 
havea new keen edge onthe blade. Each blade with 
care should last several months. The price of the 
Standard Set is 21/-, and there are more expensive 
Sets fitted with soap, brush, mirror, etc. 


Any “ Valet” AutoStrop Set forms an ideal present 
to a soldier or sailor friend. It can be given with 
reord let’ o the knowledge that the uset will not find himself 

rs, Strops and stranded out of reach of shops with his blades all 
pone age on: Meigs dulled and no means of re-sharpening, 











ne pf tuct 

utoStrop Safety 

r Co., Ltd., 61, 
Vow Oxford Street, Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 
London, WC. 1. 


THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LTD., 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. I. 
And also at New York, Paris, Milan, Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., ¥ 


Battersea, S.W.11. ‘ 














Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines). 











=HAVE YOU A DOG? 





y | 1} Then b means of the “QUIK” DOG 

s ; POWDERS u can always keep him in the pink of 

, } ondition, heal thy y, hearty, f { life, tree from all Skin 

Vial | Picemnen and other mmplaints, and also from the 
WHOLEMEAL -_ / most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
. ny OR: Use Powders with the utmost 

for Health and Economy. [Ra - ofthe best kno Bagel sg smamapctconesctt argh sng’ eats 
Worid 1/3 post free 12, from 


F H. ‘PROSSER &@ CO., Ltd ae Chemi sts 
Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, igh any Che 


Corn Dealer, or 


On Sale Everywhere. 








None genuine without the band. 











: ° [or otprints « 


** Dri-ped” available to the publi y restricted 
s ( the heavier Weigal he Ga ernment rey ari ¢ major 


fulure ou put ‘We invite your kind indulsence until LITTLE TALKS 


z normal conditions can be resumed, 
ret While you 


+ WAIT , 
THE BOOTS nll BILL 





a seer) 











Ce ad 
There's a fe win our platoon called Bill—the Me ge adiy and G i 
; “Pe bloods.” 7 | \ » 
mn-like swad " the Kpe diti mary ond wlan t ie 1e 
Even wl \A t the lanks out e ardly as wh: ad l I Ww 
mer ¢ Owever, a month ago Well, George and I i for t t nflered 
from the quartermaster’s store poey weary very’ a * . = 
. , , wasn't it there w 
nd e whistling B tuck t D 
I t r rr a n 
( \ y v v a » t 
' t 7 An v, me for pai I 
I i t 
I . . i * * 


a. eco> } ript | hlet 
= DRI-PED © < 
rh -e THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES | wuiie Wea.” 


Villiam Walker , Limited, “ Dri-ped” Advertising Dept, County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
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layer's 
Navy Cat 
Tobacco. 


GOLD LEAF } 9’. 
MEDIUM 
TAWNY PER CS. 


8” 
“WHITE LABEL” PER OZ 


Also 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE 
1/10 per 2 oz. Tin 


This Tobacco is also supplied at DUTY FREE 
RATES for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


1 Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 





STAFF OFFICER 
about 1800. 





LUSHING 


Remarkable discovery that will interest 
every man and woman suffering from 
involuntary Blushing. 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY REMOVES | 
THE CAUSE. 





fron ary bl r 1 
fal 4 ea ge é 
hor ly ed, 
t ever really had thi 
kK. Te is the c whi 
I | t t ty 
t ry root of the 
l ifl ng 
S. K I ‘ it 
re i liffere entirely 
€ giver y temporary religl This new | 
t that member f either sex | 
ry 1 1 per 
ind addre andl ¢ ing 
Mr s. K. TEMPLE (Specialist). 
39 Maddox St., Hanover Square. London, w.i, 
t f remarkable method, which \ ll 
rn i shy, now to ta 
| isure and ease dl ant ine ater 
FREE fror ri me The description 
ted ¢t you tree ir i perfectly plain 
S e, and you i have 1 
’ ‘ l te ted t arn how easily 
t hing and fl ing of the 
pay y v1 lay; dor 
ill 





Wherever good honest folk with 
simple, wholesome tastes and a 
sweet tooth are to be found, 
there you have the lovers of 


M ackintos sh’s Toffee. 


Torre ee OE SHS 


ut, and in fancy 














THE QUIVER 
Great Popular Success of 


“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” 


ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE FROM ALL BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL SERVICES. 
Distribution of 1,000,000 Complete Hair-Growing and Hair-Beautifying Outfits FREE. 





UR Fighting Men on both Land and Sea, 
Nurses, Munition Workers, as well as 
practically all our famous Actresses, Queens of 
Revue, and Cinema Artistes, are full of praise 
for what has now become the great national 
toilet practice—* Harlene Hair-Drill.” 
So necessary is it to-day that men should preserve 
2 fresh and = smart 
appearance, and that 
women should look to 
their appearance, in 
which the hair forms 
so conspicuous a part, 
that the Inventor- Dis- 
coverer of ‘‘Hlarlene 
Hair- Drill” wishes it 
to be publicly known 
that he is prepared to 
dispatch to any reader 
a ae e 7 Days’ 
**Harlene Hair- 
Drill” Outfit free 
This Free Offer is 
one that no one can 
flord to miss. If you 
are a man who suffers 
from ageing baldness, 
or if your hair is get- 
ting thin, weak, or 
impoverished, this 4 
offer is opento YOU, 
If you are a woman 
whose youthful looks 
are gradually disap 
pearing as a conse- 


“ Harlene Hair-Drili.” 





to defray cost of carriage, and as soon as His 
Majesty’s Post Office can deliver it, you will receive 
the following valuable gift : 

1. A Bottle of ‘ Harlene,” 
and tonic for the hair. 

2. A Packet of the marvellous hair and scalp 
cleansing “‘Cremex"” Shampoo Powder, which 
prepares the head for “ Hair-Drill.” 

3. A Bottle of 
“Uzon” Brilliantine, 
which gives a final 
touch of beauty to 
the hair, and is es- 
pecially beneficial to 
those whose scalp is 
inclined to be “dry.” 

4. A Copy of the 
new edition of the 
“ Hair-Drill” Manual, 
giving complete in- 
structions. 

You can always ob- 
tain further supplies 
of any of the prepar- 
ations from your local 
chemist: ‘* Harlene” 
at Is. 13d., 2s.9d., and 
4s. Od, per bottle ; 
Solidified ** Harlene ” 
in tins at 2s. gd. ; 
**Cremex ” Shampoo 
Powders at Is. per box 
ol 7 shampoos (single 
packets 2d. each); 
**Uzon” Brilliantine 
at Is. and 2s, 6d. per 


the true liquid food 


“ a ur 1 1 17%. 
quence of the hair Asus, Nerves, Munition Werkert—indeed al! ave able to vottle. 
] kins } ssh the **too-o “i he ; Bs 
lifeless — dull, agar be iM eaten ” . , appearan £.TE79 If you have any dith- 
ifeless an thin or ne to-day mvUitles J 0 accept thi ree ¢ ft Over } n abe niar atts 
; : he Free Coupon, and you will rece the . all culty in obtaining sup 
( 


coming out daily 
when you use the 
comb, this Free Offer is also open for YOU to 
accept. There is, therefore, now no iiccessity for 


any man or woman to sutter from :— 


1. Scalp Irritation. 








2. Complete or Partial Baldness. 
3. Splitting Hairs. 

4. Over-greasiness of the Scalp. 
5. Scurf or Dandruff. 





All readers are cordially invited to avail them 
selves of the generous offer of the Proprietors of 
‘Harlene” to learn of the most successful method 
of regaining, restoring, and preserving hair-health 
and hair beauty Free of Charge. 


CONTENTS OF FREE HAIR-HEALTH PARCELS 


Test ‘* Harlene 
obligation on your part 





Hair-Drill” free, without any 
merely send 4d. in stamps 


Hair-Drill” 


plies, any or all of these 
preparations will be 
sent to you post free on receipt of price direct from 
Edwards Harlene, Ltd., 20, 22, 24, and 26 Lambs 
Conduit St., l.ondon, W C.1, ¢ carriage extr noe & reign 
orders. Cheque nd P.O ould be 


FREE “HAIR- DRILL” COUPON. 


To EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD.., 
20, 22, 24, and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 
* 


Dear Sir Please send me your Free ‘‘ Harlene 
Hair-Drill"’ Gift Outfit as announced, 1 enclose 
4d. in stamps, cost of carr: ag t ny part of the 
world, (Foreign stamps accepted 
NAMI 
TE EPCOT ee 

’ A 
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CRIMPOLINE HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


Beaut ~y natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
witho the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your ‘ait soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 
or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 


a splendid hairdressing. 


There 


trouble 


you us¢ 


] 
is always fre 
Rednes 
through age, 


Makes 


Chemist or 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


Results will surprise you. 


and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


1/9 





is no waiting. 
me complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. 


Peralia the more beautiful you become. 






First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 
The more 


you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 


tained if Peralia is used occasionally. 
s, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. 
illness, or worry. 
the hands and arms soft and white.* 1/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. 
Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Restores youthful beauty lost 
Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 
If your 
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The Sign of Safety 





The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likened to a ‘Sign of Safety,’ 
for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill which you, 
as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage. 
Boots The Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against 
impurity and ensures efficiency. It points the way to economy and satisfaction. It is a 
visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. 

Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemists. 


You are safe in dealing with 





Chief London Branch: 182 REGENT STREET, W. 


555 BRANCHES IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Over 1CO0 Branches in London Area. Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd 
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Popular Priced 
—— but British 


The leading British Hosiery Manu- 
facturers have succeeded in producing 
a line of Hosiery that whilst British 
in every feature of QUALITY, will 
compare favourably in price with the 
cheap foreign makes formerly imported. 
MEDEA, the leading popular-priced 
Hosiery, is the latest example of 
British industrial enterprise. 








ALL BRITISH 
UNDERWEAR 
Stockings and Socks 


for Ladies, Children and Men 


iranteed y the Manufacturers of 
w i sf v 


SLOCKIN Ss 






| And with the eggs both brown and 














Laitova Rhymes No. 6. 
(No. 7 next month.) 


This is the nigger, a funny chap, 

Who cuts the cane to get the sap 

From the very sweetest plant that grows— 

The sugar cane—and everyone knows 

That sugar and lemons (from sunny 
climes) 

Help to give the best of good times. 

For with milk from the cows in the 
paddock there 

(Milked by the maid so prim and fair), 

The cows whose milk, you may be sure, 

Is always fresh and rich and pure, 





white, 
Laid by the hens with feathers bright, 
They go to make the bairns’ delight— 


pin (feese 


The daily spread for the children’s bread. 


Give it the children instead of butter. It is not 
only cheaper, but is more nourishing—it helps to 
make up for the shortage of potatoes and meat. 


Send ajar to your boy at the Front or at sea. 
It's « delicious change from the ordinary fare. 


In dainty hygienic jars of all grocers 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 


Cornbrook, Manchester. 
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tive rest. Largely used by the 


M il Profession. 


exertion 


Hadn't you better order a bottle now and 


Promotes Sleep. so be prepared next time ? 


“TI have used the ‘Allenburys’ DIET 
at night on going to bed with consider- 
able benefit. I find it sustaining and 

vforting and sleep much better after 
taking it (SIGNED.). M.D. 


Because it is so pure, so delicate, so anti- 
septic, Luce’s Eau-de-Cologne is of greater 
efficiency, and has a wider range of useful. 
ness than other brands There are always 
uses for Luce's—so keep it always in the 


AIDS DIGESTION, house, 


INDUCES SLEEP, 




















LUCE’ 


ORIGINAL Jersey 


EAU-de-COLOGNE 


Famous since the early days 
of Queen Victoria. 








fe Adults 


a No Cooking or Cow's Milk } 
required. Made with 
boiling water only | 





Numerous Gold Medals 
and Highest Awards. 
Est. Jersey 1837. 
Prices: 1/3, 2'6, 5/-, 10/- 
39, 7/-, 13/- 


Or Stores, Chemists and Perfumers, 
and from the Army ant Nav 








In Tins at 1/6, 3/- & 6/- each of Chemists. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.C. WICKERS 





























f P ; ° 
res, Barker's, tarrod’s, flep- 


pels, Selfridges, White ey’ s. ox, 





LUCE’S, High St., Southampton 


e 
Bes fa THES - 
‘ Feeling tired? Never 
Cu, mind—just put some warm 
G water into the foot- bath, 
) throw in a dash of Luce’s 
74: lad ~ ’ 
72 Eau-de-Cologne, then put 
Ins omnia | your feet into it. 
LD age and anervous temperament What? Haven't got Luce’s in the 
an ; ae cece ‘Before house? That's a pity, because you'd be 
ceed ns , r os = . ‘1 ‘ | surprised to find how quickly this treatment 
a dais . oe Thi ~ = m4 would relieve your tiredness and refresh not 
: naire dictenen i _ i _ be only the feet but your whole body. Still 
es — ‘ eae: os woe — ae more, it would arrest possible headache, 
phn deggie agate Bi Sig Ary a sleeplessness, and the usual effects of over- 
a ” 
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On holiday use Anzora 


Then you will experience the joy of possessing 
a neatly brushed head that will keep smart and 
tidy throughout the day's round of recreation. 
For Anzora Cream will master the most re- 
fractory hair, and it is entirely free from oil or 
grease, therefore will not soil pillows or hat 
linings. It is also an admirable tonic for hair 
roots and scalp. 


Should you be troubled with a dry scalp you 
will find Anzora Viola peculiarly suitable. It 
is a blending of Anzora Cream with Anzora 
Oil of Violets. 






































Anzora will make a most acceptable 
Gift to a man—whatever his age. 












Anzora Cream ana Anzora Viola are sold 
at 1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) per bottle, 
by all high-class hairdressers, chemists and 
military canteens Gently but firmly 
refuse all substitutes. 






Anzora Perfumery Co., 32-34 Willesden Lane, N.W.6 

















Wood-Milne 


Rubber Heels & Tips 


From the time you rise until the 
time you retire Wood-Milnes save 
you endless fatigue and discomfort. 











They keep your heels at an even level, 
give a cushioned feeling to floors and 
pavements, add buoyancy and _ elasticity 
to the step, and they save you countless 
small repairs. Have Wood - Milnes fixed 
to all your boots and shoes to-day. 
Made in black, brown, and grey AN OVOPRTUNTPAD 
rubber, in many shapes, sizes, 
and qualities, to suit all footwear. 











No In ease in Pr 7 f. 
Sold everywhere. 
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LOVED BY THE BAIRNIES 
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STANWORTHS 


D G UMBRELLAS 








otanworth 


wor I 


| THIS 
| UMBRELLA | mis waecx 
| photographed before 
4 1 alter repair, is an 
€ © of what can be 
| 


A complete wreck 
first f tur the 


in 
i shows the I 
I 

| patient ifter bei 
| 
| repaired and re vered 
| vith the famous in 
| h “Defiance” 
i Silk Union, 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


lay together with 


P.O. for 5/*, and it will 


i ay you first 
urchased it Posta 
n Foreign Orders 1 


A post card wu ri 

ZZ 1 our ] trated 

tal ie of Stanworth 
t Umbr 


erns§ for re 
ibrellas from 
pward 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
































WHAT 1,500 BRITISH CHEMISTS 
do not know is hardly worth knowing. 


The name “UCAL” represents the knowledge of 
the Uniteo Cxemists Association Limiteo. 
“UCAL PREPARATION IS GUARANTEED. 
[HE CHEMIST’S WINDOW. 


EVERY 


LOOK FOR THE NAME IN 


... 





J 





A Remarkable Letter 


on Restoration of Linen. 











“The Stains **Dear Sirs,—After seeing your 
disappeared Movol advertised, I have tried it 
oli Blind, ™ to-day, and am re illy amazed at the 
asoy a . resalis. I had sent to me a nurse’s 
apron almost new, but dis- 
carded on account of a bi 
ironmould mark. I gota od 
tube for trial and followed th 
directions, and the stain dis 
appeared as by magic. Not 
the slightest harm done to the 
fabric. It is far simpler and 
safer to use than anything I 
have known before.—Yours 
faithfully, oS i. 2. 
HIS Salvage of Linen can lx uttempted equa 
successfully by every one of our readers. Ther 
is no risk of injuring the finest fabric—Movol can be 
used without fear on old lace, et Salts of lemon, 
etc., are entirely superseded by this entirely British 
invention, which is 
ee icant ac ~ ) manufactured by the 
Disinfecta Ink St well- Known = firm 
ed wit Aedeaes W. Edge & Sons, Ltd., 
“ane Bolton, and sold in Is, 
MOVOL and 6d. tubes by Iron 
— mongers, Chemists, 
and Stores everywhere 
de? | if 2 P.S.—Movol quickly 
, ad d tre art rf 
W. EDGE & SONS, Lta., | "°° fr m Hospital 
a Bolton. Rp esoq ° 























YOU _CAN'T HAVE BOTH. 


WHICH 4 wrcicueo Heaoacne 


will you DR. MACKENZIE’S 
have ? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Dizziness valninens oO res, price 13, 
16 





Dr Mackenzie s Pt nederdel Castle Street Reading. 

















LAROMA 


should be in every household ang pea and most effe 





ren edy ever discovered { Hay Fever 

A a, Bronchit a I res Vorst Co a 

a Few Hours. 1/3, or by . 2/6, from ts, or]. M 
st, E wry 


BANNERMAN, Che 





























Pianists, Violinists, 
’Cellists. 


NO WEARY SCALE PRACTICE. 


Rapid Fingering, Flexibility of Wrist, and 
a fine Vibrato acquired by a few minutes 
daily practice away from the instrument. 


NO APPARATUS. 


¢ in the 


F.R.A.M. writes: ‘‘] do in 1] 
eficacy of the ¢ ling Method, and think that sucn 
i exercises ave not 


cavefuily and anatomicady direct 
only heipful but essential.’ 





Send for Free Illustrated Booklet to— 


THE COWLING SYSTEM, Albion House, 
59 New Oxford Street, London, W.CG 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 24 HOURS 


First Lesson Free. 

You can completely acquire the theory of 
Dutton’s Shorthand in 24 hours. This 
modern, simple high-speed system consists of 
29 characters and six abbreviating rules only. 

In the recent shorthand contest for novices, 
cheques for #25 were paid by Zhe Daily 
News to two lady students who passed a test 
of 100 words a minute after only eight 
weeks’ study of an hour or two daily. 

Dutton’s Shorthand is now accepted in all 
Government Offices, and there are many 
vacancies waiting to be filled at good salaries. 
250 Women Clerks are wanted weekly for 
service in France, 

A First Free Lesson, a comparison of the 
Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan 
and Gregg systems, particulars of the Day 
and Evening Classes at the new London 
Branch, 92 and 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
(4 doors west of the British Museum), and of 
the unique fosta/ course of tuition, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending stamp to 


\ € \ Dutton’s Business College, Desk 42, Skegness. 
Chocoloids == 
WPatent TREASURE COT for infants. 


The Cure for Constipation 
: I v6 1 is one of 


f the surest indications 
of st " 1 wel weskness. More than 
eight {tl oly-building value of the 

» fr At is absorbed by the blood during 
the § passage through the small intestine. 
Ap) i “ h are present at the timo 
a whed als This is the start of the 








Z/ 


7 / 


mean Indigestion? 
ean in Igestion: 
In the far off days of plenty, everything that 
t ich was eliminated from the 
mihhi juetr tiy 
mad very 
slugs the task of dealing with the 

he w i” flour, 
As a we hear on every hand the grum- 
I bi " ar bread is giving me indigestion.” 
It t But the fault probably lies 
- ) 


Yj 


Uy 


was 


11177 


Y 


I ng, conse 
fur ns now resp« 


Wy 


Wl 


iai digestion more than with 


Wa 


Uy 


If y Vish to get the full body-building 
ef { iyou eat, and at the same 


Uy 


from auy digestive trouble, take 


Wy 





Y 
YZ. 





Wy, 
Vb 





Vdd 


LIGHT—COMFORTABLE—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE. 
No draughts or hard tar to mar baby’s 
fort, Pack iH 
The Treasure Cot and our other Specialities for the 
Nur ure Brit inventions and British made. 


PRICES FROM 19 © POST FREE. 
«stra Cala “ f Cots and Accessories Free. 
Treasure Cot Showrooms (Dept. M.2), 
124 Victoria Street, London, 8.W 1 


DO YOU STAMMER? 


If so, | can cure you in 30 Days. Permanent Cure 
Guaranteed, or no charge. (Get rid of this annoy- 
ance, and make your lite a success. Send for my 
Booklet-—Free—if you write at once for it, mentioning 
**The Quiver,’’ and enclose stamp to pay postage. 
Addr 


~ J, J. EDISON, Ltd., 87 Gt. George St., Leeds. 


£1 GIFT BOOK for 5/9 


See page xxiv 
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, I the dand aid the digestive organg 
1 ¢ Wels tree from impurities, 
N en gO about its work of 
t 


AA 

Mj, 

Yu 
Yl 


i tructing tissues with the 


S, \ ( tirely herbal in composi- 


t ‘ t suitable tor delicate 

c se though the effect is 

ce ve ita ; 

"Take Chocoloids and have your 

friends say how well you look.” 

4 For the Front ‘ Price 2s. 6d. per Box of 
00 Tablets, usually suffi- 


sad t ~ ut to cure the most 


hate case, 
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ites Sample Box 1s. 3d., con- 


aining 24 Tablets. 
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ent /btainable from all 
ts and Stores or 
ost free from the ers— 
THE CHOCOLOID co. 
(Dept. M), 
Stirchiey 
Laboratories, 
Birmingham 
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| FREE TO MOTHERS. 


Every mother should send a post card for an in- 
teresting book entitled ‘Hints about Baby,’’ which 
will be forwarded post free on application to Messrs 
J. R. Neave & Co., Fordingbridge. Please mention 
Qviver. Those desiring a free sample of the famous 
Neave'’s Food should enclose 2d. in stamps to cover 
actual postage. 
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BLOOD TABLETS brushed it—but now 


she’s found out what 
Kingola Blood Tablets supersede all Mixtures, 


it is—overheard her 

telling Mrs. Gre aod 
Ointments and Lotions, being a combination 8 fi». 
of costly tonics and purifiers found in no 


other remedy. 2,000 Doctors recommend. surprised now, for she always 
Tasteless and easy to take. heard it was wonderful stuff.” 


Bad Legs, Swelling of the Joints, Disease | ASK YOUR a 
ed thr hard< aon laah Meeeene HainoRESSER on cHemisT FoR DR. WILSON'S HAIR RESTORER, 


caused through he ard or impure Water, Eczema, 
Woundsthat won’t heal, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, | Or write (o PARTON, SON & Co., Ltd , Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 


“Maude was simply furious because Ethel 
wouldn't tell her what had so improved 
moe er hair—it used to come 

out in handfuls when she 





{ “MAUDE WAS SIMPLY FURIOUS.” | 











Piles, Blood Poison, rapidly yield to this treat- 
ment. They have cured hundreds of cases 





given up od Doctors, Hospitals, and other 
remedies. | 
Thousands of Testimonials have been re | 
ceived testifying to the wonderful curative | 
effect of Kingola Blood Tablets in Rheuma | 
tism, Lumbago, Neuritis, Sciatica, and Joint 
| 


THE EDITH HOWES NATURE BOOKS 


The Sun's Babies 
EDITH HOWES 


A Study of Nature at First Hand. With 4 Colour 
Illustrations by Fxank Warkins Cloth, 3/6 net 





Swelling. They’re different to anything else. 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., says: 
“Kingola Blood Tablets are prepared from 


the blood I can recommend them with the 


a splendid formula, and for all diseases of | Fairy Rings EDITH HOWES 
utmost confidence With 4 Colour Ilustrations by Frank WaTkKINS 
Sample three stamps. Cloth, 3/6 net 
3/*, Sis, & 12/* per case, with full directions Rainbow Children 
and advice from ming dood HOWES 
KINCOLA CO., 94 Church Rd., Hove, Sussex With ¢ Colour Mustrations. Cloth, 0 ast 
THE H < ELL, La Belle suvage, London, E.C.¢ 


Stocked by all Branches of Boota Cush Chemiate. 























‘YOU GAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


By Naunton’s National Music System 


T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 
whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE iS IMPOSSIBLE 


‘You cannot fail. All you have to do is to sit di own to the piano with our 
music and play it at on Hymns, Dance M ics, anything. 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE. PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
if they can do it so can you. If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
and failed, have given up learning by the old methods owing to the difhe ulties, 


or if you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us tell you all about 





this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which is a real educator, 
The word * educator’ means “to lead out"’ or “to draw out It does not 
mean “to cramin.'’ Our system draws out the musical powers of our idents from the very first lesson. Take 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will receive tive tunes, which we 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of ir system and the accuracy of our 
statements. This smal! outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of n c to you and give you many years 


of purest pleasure. No one need ever say again, “1! wish | could play”; everyone can do it, to-day. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton's National Music System, Memorial Hall, Qu 
Farringdon Btreet, London, E.C 





fuer. 


* Being a reader t FPR, and esiring to test your system, ser 
AND SIXNPENCI r for w please ' your “Bpecial No. 1,” published at 2s 
how I can play them at t sitting, also your special Booklet and particulars of how I can be eat 

p Please fill in Postal Order payable to Naunton'’s National Mu 


postal order for ONE La 
taining « es h uistrucvioos 
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FOR SERIOUS LIVER, KIDNEY 
AND RHEUMATIC TROUBLES 


Why Boxers Never Have Them 


TOLD BY Pormmey, lithh 


Some training camp secrets divulged by the all-conquering 
little Welshman, world’s champion at his weight. and winner 
outright of the Lonsdale Belt. 


Since joining the Army gymnastic staff I have often been 
asked to explain the training methods responsible for my 
maintaining the continuously perfect state of physical fitness 
which has enabled me to win five consecutive world's cham- 
pionshiy ntests within a period of thirteen months, 

Liver é languor, acidity, indigestion and dys- 


pepsia, catarrh, neuralgic pains, backache, headache, rbeu- 
matism, gout, lumbago, ete., etc., 
all arise simply from the accumu 
lation of impurities in the system 
Obviously the one and only way 
to get rid of the complaints quickly 
and permanently i6 te clear the 
impurities out. To do this, tho 
roughly cleanse the clogged or- 
gans of filtration, thus immediately 
purifying the blood and prevent- 
ing the abs sorption of further 
poisons. The self-poisoning ab 
sorption process is the direct 
cause of most serious ailments 





and diseases, Auto-intoxication, 
the medical men call it, and, after 
JIMMY WILDE all, such scientific terms as toxins, 


bacill, uric or stomach acids, 
bacteria, etc., are only fancy names for common impurities 
or poisons 











io make and keep the whole body absolutely fit, the di- 
sti good, the mind clear and alert, eyes bright and 
$ steady a teel, imply drink occasionally, before 
eakfast t blet 1of saltrated water, prepared by 
adding a | ispoont or less, of ordinary retined Alkia 
Saltrates. This produces a pleas int-tasting drink and, be ing 
a common, st ard compound, can be had at little cost from 
ny g ic t It exactly reproduces the curative waters 
of certain ral n licinal prings, and Eugene Corri, the 
f is ref en speaking recently of its effects in his 
| case, said ‘the saltrated water tre atment proved better 
than a vis a spa 
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Perth’ Foot-wWear 


“Direct from Scotland ” 















ety Beetles scien- 
cally exterminated 

i the UNION COCK- 
ROACH PASTE 


Cleared t n Works 1s¢ after all 
. tr t 










er prepar ad so 
werren ¢ pectos 
Suxyested t 1 down 
The Inspe r and <¢ surprised at mar 
velious resul 13, st free, with 
interesiing part 


J. P, HEWETT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


Tan * Sandals* 


Sturdy, sensible 
holiday shoes. 


Shoes so cunningly 
built that, whilst they 
fit lightly and easily, 
resist hard wear, with- 
stand rough usage 


Sizes 4.56 4/11 : 

msaee . - #23] and keep out all 
» om 1D me Fal damp in a wonderful 
» 4S 86 


: nanner. Norwells 
The Girls’ ‘Grampian a : ’ . 
Brogue know just what is 


There are very few 


better wearmg | required by restless, 








Ss, always 


keeping growing feet, and 
oe have models for chil- 
seecio dren of every age. 
Chil- the 
iren's last 
sizes, 7. 8 Norwells guarantee full 
o1 “=e 


a satisfaction with every 
336: oo tae. transaction or cheerfully 
The *Mignon' Boot refund every penny of 
A new last and design, suitable for your money. 


a broad foot 
D. NORWELL & SON, 
PERTH SCOTLAND. 
Specialists in good-wearing 
footwear. 
Estd. over 100 years. 


Foreign orders receive 
special attention. 
Orders sent post free 





ve in Britain; foreign 
4. 5. 6, 10/e stage extra. 
7.8, 9, 10, 12/6 - 





~ oS 5 oe Write NOW for New Foot- 














For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powde 


Sold everywhere 6! I¢ 26 & 46. 








~ wear Catalogue. 
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Trust 
A. 
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END 9 STAMPS TO-DAYto || BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 

Newball & Mason, Nottingham, Why Pay Shon Prices? 
and you will receive by 
return of post a bottle of 





Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, 
Wire Mattresses, Cots, etc. Furniture—Bed- 

< room and general. Al! goods sent direct from 
M A & O N &, Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW 
CONDITION. Send post card to-day for Illus 


Extract of Herbs FOR CASH or supply” goods payable i 


or supply goods payable in 
sufficient to make 8 GALLONS Monthly Instalments. Established 27 years. 
of most delicious Botanic Beer. CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’S q mans — iG 


ry when writing for lists. J 
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Motor Dust 


Dust in the atmosphere irritates the | 








delicate mucous membrane which lines | 
the mouth and throat rhis weakens 
the natural resistance and is a direct 
cause of ‘‘ Summer-colds 

You can effectually guard against the 
attacks of all hostile microbe which 


affect the mouth and throat by taking 


9 | 

But restore your grey and faded hairs to their | 
natural colour with | 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


| | 
HAIR RESTORER Pastifses 


' colour in a 


enabled The effective precautionary measure 


few ‘ ga | pea 


1/9 Sold Everywhere 41/9 against all throat troubles. 


s 7 
Lockyer's gives health Hair and restores the natura Obta 1 H me | | 
x _ makes the most perrect Stores or Post Free from t Ma tin | 

ii Dres r | 

stain’ tiooe! we us rR “ye 2 ee a oe ty Evans Sons Lescher & Webb, Ltd 
sries, London, 8.i 4 ined direct from them @ 56 Hanover Street Liverpool | 
t } t or from ) ie res throughou 1¢ World ; Ss / used Har onea Pasthi i 


Send someloday 


PARA-QUIT KILLS PARASITES 
Selected by the War Office for Official 
Supply to our Armies in the Field. 


TRIAL OUTFIT 
of Para:Quit: Ommtment 
Pomads and Soap 2/6, 

Post Pree in U.K. from the Sole Makers, 
LAWSON & Co., (Bristol) Ltd. 
101 St Philip's, BRISTOL. 












































The ““SCULLION’ SCRAPER. Made of Stout Met 
\ t ya f ot 1 Pe 















ha Zid. a 















ray 


The ““ELBARD’’ DISHCLOTH HOLDER. | 











( 






eta t (.\ 
6id.« 
May be obtained of all Lronmongers, Stores, etc., or write to 


ELBARD PATENTS CO 
Dept. ©), 40 York Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 
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Tommy spends 
hours of his time 


behind the “lines” try:ng to rid 
himself of his trench * companions,” 


Changing and washing are not sufficient— 
circumstances are all against that. He 
wants something that goes to the root of the 
trouble Send him a box of 


ERTROY 


ermin Killer 


and help to keep him comfortable. 

Keep a box at home. You will find 

it mvaluable 

If with ct pests get a box 

to-d i t powder every t 
il. Vertroy and u ts 
y wins 2'way 

Go ‘ st or Store and ask fora 


3d., 6d., 1/- or larger Box, 


raAR, § 1 he ia 
DOX, post free 

WM, EDGE & SONS, 
Lid., BOLTON 


| STRONG 


| AS THE 


| STRONGEST 


HOW TO GAIN ROBUST HEALTH. 
HOW TO RETAIN PHYSICAL FORCE. 


A FREE BOOK TO ALL. 


Why bear the burden of ill-health, loss of vigour, 
mental depression, or the ill-effects of overwork ? 


There is a method of Home Treatment which every ailing 
man and woman may adopt in perfect good faith and with 


unfail ng success, t is Nature's own treatment of revitalisa- 
tion through the medium of the Pulvermacher Electrological 
appliances and cure-in-the-home principle. 


EVIDENCE AND PROOF. 


Medical science agrees that he revitalisng force of 
electricity scientifically applied to weak and ailing humanity 
is one of the marvels ot modern cura- 
tive science. Numerous physicians and 
surgeons and the 
demy of Medicine of 
dorse the Pulvermacher 
Curative Electric 
Further confirmation is 














Paris tully en- 
method of 
Treatment. 
found in the 


The Pulvermacher Appliances are the on!y inventions for the 
administration of curative electricity, endorsed by over fifty 
leading Doctors and by the official Academy of Medicine of Paris 





abundant test y of members of the Public, from professional 
men to mechanics a irtisans, who have derived undeniabk 
benefits from the Pulvermacher Treatment. 


BOOK OF HEALTH GRATIS AND POST FREE, 








You should secure to-day a copy of the “ Guide to Health 
and Strengt a yok clearly explaining, > language, 
the cause of illness, It deals wih suc iplaints as 


ich =comy 
Nervous Weakness, Debility, Digestive Dis- 
orders (indigestion, Constipation, etc.), 
| Neuritis, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Bad 
| Circulation, Kidney, Bladder and Liver 





Troubics. It tells y why you suffer and how you may 
be cured Th is have already been cured, thousands 
more are daily taking treatment while going about their daily 
tasks, for t Pulverm er treatment does not interfere with 








POST THIS FREE COUPON—— 


Tle t is t Pulver 








| Post to the Pulvermacher Electrologica! Institute, 
Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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When Writing is a Worry 


The letters you write away from your desk, the little odd notes you need to 
scribble at unexpected times in unexpected places, the cheques you must sign— 
these are really worries unless you've a reliable fountpen always handy. 


The “Swan” 
smoothly and never 
and lasts a lifetime. 


needs 








has 


is the most reliable pen you can have. It 


coaxing. It nothing 


Swan 


writes 
order, 


always 


to get out of 


FeUR? 
PEN. 
















































SOLD EVERYWHERE BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
. 7 . «\ Catalogue 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., post free. 
99 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, . 
8 Cheapside, E.¢ gsa and 204 Regent Street >» 
W., Londor 3 Exct e Street, Manchester ; 
Paris, Zuri h, Sy iney, Toronto, &c, : 
London Factory—319-329 Weston Street, 8.E N 
Prices 
\ from 10/6 up. 
lec dt | End the i 
awley's s 
hould be freely t t 
ec fh ge n € 1nsec 
workers in busy 
industrial centres Haw K t f d 
and | soldiers L 4 I. , 
= A Pr It ‘Ins EY S ri} pes or goo 
prevents the asect Killer ' 
———. oe et Insects in any shape or form breed and carry 
bers of ‘person disease. Wherever they go disease goes with 
are concentrated them. Make up your mind now to clear them 
out—know that your home is not contami- 
nated by the presence of these 
disease-breeding pests. Hawley’s 
I.K. is the sure Insect Killer— 
no ie no tu 
Hawley’s 
Insect 
e s Killer 
18 in andy prinkler - top tins, 
y , etc, everywhere. Get LK, 
K titutes 





Get a tin from your chemist to- 
declare 
pest 
fine brown pow 
way places—that 


usually exist, 


lay and War against 
Sprinkle the 
in out-of-the 


where insects 


obnoxious 


der 


Mann 


tcluréa Oy 


Evans Sons Lescher and Webb 
Ltd 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 
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The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
ledge anv Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 





harities that are fSorwari -y} to 

















SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
First President (1844-1885), LORD SHAFPTESBURY. 
“(4 great Cheer-up Society for London children, 


an dep live eipanpends not a mere machine." 
nm is of poor children, 
surgi ; 3 Home 


prov IDES reir Instruments zac Carriages, 
( f and Country Holidays for thousands of 


Cr { ren 

MAINTAINS through - P anc he Pe 9, see Prayerfully, Pereboteutte. and 
avast networ social, Moral, and Religious “ 

“ay the most needy districts of London. with signs following,” the Agents 


ne Cl PEE oe Sele of the L.C.M. (326 in number) are 


“ reer ’ ms of money and wiateriail should ° » ° 
apres ”, daily publishing the Gospel of the 
SIR JOHN KIRK, A P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. | - b : 

nkers: BARCLAY & CO., Fleet Street || Grace of God in the homes, the 
workshops, and open spaces of 


the Metropolis. 











































THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL ao | 
le FOR CHILDREN, yo 
i, Hackney Road, : Ka Increased Funds are urgently 
« bee, ethna! . . 
Green, K, required in support of these 
Sisto urgent and gracious ministries 
Economically ‘ System Ce ( ed “‘ Barclavs Bank, Ltd.”) should 
Peer | in force for e payable to the London City Missior 
~ prevention of B vell Place, Lone K.C.4. 
rirman and Treasurer: F. A. RENAN, Ese., 
DL, Jd 
| Banke ! vs Bank, I 
| *.*" Latest Report sent free on application. 








CHURCH ARMY HUTS 


ARE GIVING 


REST, RECREATION AND COMFORT 


} 


lors at home and in every theatre of war. 


ur gallant soldiers and sail 


Many Scores of them are UNDER SHELL-FIRE on the Western Front. 
FIFTY along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 








Hut costs £400; Equip t £100; Maint £5 per week abroad; £2 at home. 
** Barclays’, a/e Church penny,” Sue to PREBENDAR\ CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
Headquarters, bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1,. 
/ cation uts avean ABSOLUTE NEED Sor our brave men, whether the prevalent plagues be rain, mud, 
rnd slush, or dust, sand, and flies. 














COUPON. - i 
——— The League of Young British Citizens. 


MOTTO: 


**For God and the Empire: By Love serving one another.” 
I wish to be enrolled as a member of the L.Y.B.C. I will do aff 
I possibly can to be true to its ideals and to carry out its object. I enclose 
two penny stamps for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name Age and date of birth 


Address 








nature of Parent or Guardian 
' 


ender 14 years.) 
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A delicious, refreshing drink for 

summer days—and every drop 

charged with health-giving salines 
Don’t run the risk of being ill. Long hours and hurried 


meals make a corrective of some kind essential. Acquire 
the Kkovah habit—a teaspoonful in the morning on rising. 





Health 1 Salt 


Moker you fit—keeps you fit. 
Its valuable saline properties give tone to the organs and help them to 
do their work of removing the waste poisonous matter from the blood. 
It is the safest of all aperients for children—there is no violent action, 
In 64d. and 4/18 tins, of Grocer ore ind all Boo Bra 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., MANCHESTER. 








N.B.—Send a tin to your boy at the front or at sea. lt wil keep him fit 







































WOMEN wro SUFFER 


f INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS. 
rom tie ADACHES, CONSTIPATION, 


NEED 








It is « tted tthat Mother Seigs Syrup has proved a 
» thousands upon thousands of women the world over, 
ing the er to which they are ecially hable In te 
of thousand f ca t! banished the daily headache, langu 
lassitude, biliousne , COnNSUpation, pains alter eating and ott 
troubl a I f iad dered condi f the d 
No w that women stand idly for this proved 
I ren y It t n r urly 
I S from t n t than ten va 
barks, and leaves, ch, in comb tion, have a wondertully curat ind ifluen 
on stom , i we the organs of digestion—enabling them to extract nou ment from 
the food 1 eat 1 thus helping you to regain and maintain strength and vigorous health. Phirty 
drops of Mother Seigel's Syrup in a wineglassful of water taken after meals 


MOTHER "twee is sate im your cis, Pat te tot wn 


SEIGEL'S SYRUP 
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ALTHY 
OMEN 


ets, and the “ Natural Ease” 


i t Saale of all. Every wearer says so. 
W I g the figure to the most delicate lines of 
femi zrace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE 
CORSET 
OF 
HEALTH 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style a 


7/11 pai 


stage abroad extra. 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





Stocked in 
Mi all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
| - i] Made in finest 
— \ A) quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back. 
Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 
is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
y expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 
} It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
y ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 

the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 

and Eyes. 








7 





‘ It can be easily washed at home, having 
j nothing to rust or tarnish. 


] Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from In- 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 

4 Women. 





SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 





HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
- 19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 




















THE ELECTRIC CURE 
IS POPULAR 


As Pleasant as it is Effective. 


Ir is grand to put on an electric battery while 
lying down resting, and feel its exhilarating 
influence in every nerve and muscle, There is 
no inconvenience attached to it in any way. One 
hour’s daily application is sufficient. There is 
not the slightest shock or irritation, but a gentle, 
soothing warmth that goes direct to the nerve 
centres. That kind of electricity cures, and the 
cure it gives is permanent. 

People will sometimes try an ordinary battery 
(made, no doubt, for commercial purposes), or 
a shocking current, which irritates the nerves, 
and conclude that electricity is not suitable. It 
will not do any good in that form. The current 
must be given without shock—without irritation 
of any kind—and in this way the very weakest 
individuals can be built up. 

No one is too weak to use electricity. In such 
cases a longer building-up process is required. 
But the results are just as certain as water Is 
to extinguish a fire when applied in sufficient 
quantities. If a proper battery is used it is 
possible to supply a very strong current, free 
from all inconveniences 

How much more pleasant it is to be cured in 
this way, while resting, than to be pouring medicine 
into the poor weakened stomach until it is im- 
possible to do without it. This drug habit grows 
on one, like the whisky habit; and no wonder, 
as alcohol forms the chief ingredient of many 
preparations. It is simply adding more poison 
to the weakened organs. Why not stop it? 

Rheumatic sufferers, those crippled with Lum. 
bago, Sciatica, or Gout; the victim of weakened 


stomach, kidney, liver, bowels, or bladder; the 
person with the — nervous system, and 
suffering from Par: lysis, Epilepsy, Neurasthenia, 
Insomnia, or Neuralg hould seek a restoration 
of health in the electric cure. Don't say, “ It 
might not do me any good?” It will do you 


sood if you resort to the right means, It will 
cure you 


There is a book for free distribution among all 
readers of THe Oviver which covers this sub 
ject fully. You should not be without it if you 
are not in possession of perfect health. It t lls 
the cause of weakness and disease, and how a cure 
can be gained. t describes the most successful 
remedy known the * Ajax’? Dry-Cell Body 


Battery. The history of many cases is sent with 
the book. It costs vou nothing to get it. 

Write at once to The British Electric Institute 
(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 
and you will receive by return post the most 
valuable book ever published on the subject. It 
is sent by letter pe t, free, together with full 


information concern the treatment. 
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A COUPLE OF INTERESTING PICTURES 


FROM THE FRONT. 
COAL 


WRIGHTS 
SOAP ». 


SOLDIERS’ 












laclude a supply 
in the next 

parcel to your 

Soldier friend. 


Vy, Yh, Uy jyj if 1 
j yy yy Yf Y pi 4}4. per Tablet 
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THE WELFARE 


- i pleasin to observe that child 
velfare ind particularly measures 
for the arrest of the frightful toll of 

1 mortality, are at length receiving 


more serious attention Hitherto patriot 


too much 


service of this kind has been left 

to voluntary agencies but now, under 
the grievous wastage of manhood through 
the War, the value to the nation of its 
child-life has come into new prominence, 
and active measures for its more efiectual 
preservation are engaging the attention 
of the Government Sir Arthur News 
holme, in his report on Child Mortality, 
says that in 274 urban areas of England 
and Wales there were, in the four years 
preceding the War, 575,000 deaths among 
children under five years of age ; and that 
of this appalling total there was a large 
mass of preventable mortality. We simply 
cannot afford to allow 1,000 infants to die 


every week, largely from preventable causes 


Of the many voluntary agencies engaged 
in child-rescue, none has a more honour 
able record than the National Children’s 
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OF THE CHILD 


Home, founded in 1869 by D1 B. Stephen- 
son, and for many years known as “ Dr. 
Stephenson's Homes.’’ At New Oscott, to 
name only one branch, the Princess Alice 
Orphanage has won the admiration of 
visitors, alike for the beauty of its situa- 
tion and the excellency of its manage- 
ment In cottage homes of varied and 
attractive design dwell some 250 little 
ones rescued from circumstances of mis- 
fortune and moral peril. Of these, no less 
than three-fifths are children of this town 
and district. They dwell in family com- 
munities of twenty-five under charge of 
a Matron and a Sister, and are educated, 
trained in various handicrafts and useful 
domesticity, and prepared generally for 
the battle of life. The marked feature of 
the Orphanage is the absence of “ Institu- 


tionalism 
individual taste, 
children, 
and learn to k 


courage 


of 


rhe clothed with 
any 


muisiortunes, 


children 
the 
forget 


are 
Same as other 
quickly their 
0k Out on life with hope and 
Work of this 


highest order. 


kind is patriotism 


the 
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No. 3 in the Series “ The Tricolour” 


By VIOLET M. MBETHLEY 


TANE ST. AMORY the 
railing and gazed down into 
central hall of the 

staircase leading up from 


leant over 


gallery 

the great 
with the grand 
the midst 


From the well 


Cuileries, 


rose sounds indescribable, 


appalling, sl ts and howlings, utterly in 

luman and bestial, the wild shrieks of 
omen, groan nd the clatter of weapons, 

with, now and then, a rattling volley of 
isketry. 

It was as though, from her gallery, the 
girl overhung the very mouth of the pit 
itself, yet i wide eyes and white fac« 

ere wa and indignation, but 


thing of 


It would | seemed that she had cause 





I igh for terror she, who was the only 
in of tl isehold left in the Palace ; 
he, who might at any moment be at the 
misnamed mercy of that howling mob, 
h was fighting its way up the grand 
uircase t the upper part of the 
DUuliding 
Between her ind that mob were but a 
iny handful « men, the remnant of the 
Swiss Guat hich had been left alone in 
fuileri fter the desertion of the 
\l 
l hi been present at the short 
Council, vei early on that morning otf 
\ugust tot 1702, when His Majesty, 


; 
Louis XVI., had come to a certain decision 


Ll] Oueen been present also, and she 
i y 17 " ; ‘ 
Ll put in ndignant words the maid of 
honour's ow cret feelings 


“But Your Majesty—my husband!” 
Marie Antoinette cried. It is sheer 
cowardice to desert the Palace—our brave 
Swiss—to seek safety for ourselves, leaving 
them here ! ”’ 

“They will be safe enough,’ the Wing 
answered heavily I will give orders that 
they are to make no resistance to the 
people—that they are to lay down their 
arms. Indeed, it is for that only, to avoid 


the possibility of bloodshed, that I am about 
the Palace, 
under the 


to leave to put myself and my 


family protection of the As 


sembly !’ 


‘]T care not who made it—’tis a cowardly 
plan ! the Queen flashed back And 
it will fail!” 

She fell silent, biting her protruding 
under-lip, her eyes reddened with watch 
ing, her hair—so white since the failure 
of Varennes more than a _ year before 
dishevelled under het cap 

Diane had watched her royal mistress 
pitifully She knew well enough what had 
been the awful strain of that hot, thunder- 


ous night, all through which the jangle of 


the tocsin had beaten upon their ears, sum 


moning Paris to arms against its Wing. 


Since the afternoon before, all the Palace 
had expected an attack PFhey knew that 
vast throngs of people were assembling in 


the 
with a backbone of 


the Carrousel and on the 


under-world of 


quays—all 
the city 
National Guardsmen and the inflammatory 
Federal troops from southern France, 


Yet the troops in the Palace were quite 
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unafraid, confident of their ability to defend 
the King and Queen against the undiscip 
lined crowds without They had a couple 
of cannon on the river side of the terrace, 
and a fair provision of firearms and ammuni- 
tion, if only the King would stand firm and 


gi 


ve them his moral support. 

Louis XVI. did not do so; he resolved to 
leave the Tuileries—to desert the men who 
would willingly have died for him. 

Diane, her mind in a whirl of indigna 
tion, slipped from the room where the 
Council had been held, and went down the 
grand staircase to the hall, where Captain 
Antoine Hochmann, of the Swiss Guard, 
stood at his post, seemingly as impassive as 
ever, certainly as silent, but with a queer 
clint in the eyes which were as blue as h 
own mountain lakes 

You look happy, Monsieur,” the girl 
said. 

[. am!” the Swiss answered promptly. 
For it seems to me, Mademoiselle, that 
now a fight is certain the rabble out there 
may attack the Palace at any moment, 
and I shall have my chance at last to strike 
a blow for the King—and for you ! 

One look he gave her with the words, and 
then fell silent again, staring in front of 
him. And Diane 


very soul was hers, 


knowing that the man’s 
found it bitterly hard 
to wound him, as she knew she must 
There will be no fight,’’ she told him, 
dully, heavily. ‘The Palace is not to be 
defended the King and the royal family 
are about to seek refuge with the Assembly, 
and you, of the Guard, are to lay down 
your arms, that there may be no bloodshed 
to disquiet His Majesty 
To the girl’s 
made, this time, no answer at all. Only he 
brought down his booted foot heavily upon 
clenched 


bitter peech Hochmann 


the parquet floor, and his finger 
over the sword-hilt at his side. 

That had been two hours ago, and Diane, 
now, leaning from the gallery, had seen 


ill the other women of the household go 


ek refuge in the houses of friends in the 
ngered, hoping that 


uffered to accompany 


But that hope failed Only two of the 


Oueer lad Madame de Tourzel and the 
ia ( de Lamball re allowed to go 
ith the royal family Diane, lingering 
the very last. f | her escape cut oft 


every exit from the 
flood ot 
was with a queer thrill, almost triumphant, 


Palace bloc ked by a 


shouting, velling humanity It 


that the girl realised her own helplessness, 


certainty facing her that 


aw the practica 
she, like the Swiss, would die at her post 
For the Swi in despite of orders, were 
fighting to the last man They had been 
maddened at first by an outrage from some 
] 


shots were exchanged 


ruffians in the mob 
who can tell now exactly what hap 


pened Kven a Diane watched = and 
listened there came a 1 
from below, a surging rush of the crowd 
and, above the clamour, a loud, commanding 
Voice 

Hold the taircase, men—make your 
stand there ! 

Diane recognised the speaker a 
Rachmann, commandant of the Hundred 
SWISss. She saw scattered figures in scarlet 
break away from the crowd, 
together, barring the way up the staircase 


\ rattling volley mowed down the 


of the mob, and for a moment it surged 


back—only a moment Like a great wave 
crashing over the shingle, it returned, and 
soon the white marble of the tairs was 
dyed red in great splashes, deeper in colour 
than the coat f ti Sw fell 

died there one by one mm a nee { the 


empty shell which had been 11 Palace ot 





their master And these mer by then 
opponents, were called mer ries ! 

Like one fi en where hie ton Diane 
watched from the illery, gazing d n upo! 
that gallant, desperate SCONE Her eyes 
had found Hochmann, where he towere 
above his comrade l hu a 1are shor 
dered figure She could see ln plainly 
ee that the cold ce pall had rie jcaving 
It once More ! ! Ippy 4 

rhe Swi n have felt het 
him lol uclcle he look uy t ] 
eve met \t the very ! 
girl wa cen | nother 
hoars« hout fi one ot the 1 D it 
a lank, wolf cal 
handkerchict | | ba 

A womatl ! comrade 
One of the pie thie rsed Austrial 
See—the Come I 
hel C1tIZ Wi i teal I | I 
limb, as w would serve her cursed 0 
tre ne 
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lifted his h 


G é ead, supporting 
it t her knee p. 807 
ent Diane blanched 
fil rs clutched at 
the crowd, a howl 
( their prey al 
Ones un they surged 
t the thinned scarlet 
ul proudly born 
Ilundred Swiss 
x ordinary im one so 
1 disengaged him 
d sprang up the 
1) es ele and 
t, dragged her to 
Lhe tlung it open, 
behind them, then 
ivily 
nothing left but 
vell here he mui 
ishamed extenua 
\ ; bi iv¢ 
Diane nswered, 
| ( iptain He 
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Arch. Wevb 
Outside the clamour of the crowd grew 
ever nearel plainly the resistance of the 


Swiss had been beaten down at last, and the 
the staircase. 
the door, 
tapped it deliberately with his knuckles. 

ak It 


said, and 


mob was forcing its way up 


Hochmann, still leaning against 
lis good « 


he 


lowed 


will stand—for a few 


minutes, him. 
in 
a quiet, 
peaceful place in which the turmoil without 


seemed 


looked about 


Diane fe his glance Chey 


were 
a :mall room, used as a library 
sacrile 

the 


loaded 


eious One wall 
three 


be wokshe lves, 


contained a 


othe were entirely 


covered by only broken 
by of doors 


to the 


Beyond was a larger 


couple 


a fireplace and a 
Hochn 


or and opened it 


inn strode across 


Sec ond 


room, hung with maps and charts, and with 
out another exit through the widely 
opened window came the roaring of the 


crowd which filled the courtvard beneath. 
Che Swiss closed the decor, locked it, and 
thrust the key into his pocket Then he 
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turned to still with that calm air 


of deliberation. 


Diane, 


unusual has come to me,” 
“It is an 


Tis quite 


Something 
he said, and smiled quaintly. 


idea—a plan—actually a plan! 
simple, but sometimes it is simplicity which 
thing 1s 


absolutely, im- 


succeeds. Only one 


necessary : 


your promise to obey me, 
plicitly—and to trust me.” 
I do! Diane 


trust you entirely, and I will obey you.” 


earnestly. “I 


spe ike 


Thanks what- 


happens you will not make a sound 


Then promise me this : 
evel 
which might betray you. 
I have given you my promise,” Diane 
rept ated 
[hanks,’’ he said again, and without 
the 


row of 


nearest book- 
stood a calf- 
He pulled out sufficient to 


another word turned to 


shelves, where huge, 
bound volumes. 
leave a wide, gaping cavity in their ranks, 


showing dark space behind, Then he swung 


round upon Diane 
‘Get in!” he said curtly. 
For a moment she hesitated. 
But, Captain Hochmann—they — will 
search everywhere. I fear it is of no use.” 
This is not all my plan,” he answered 
her quietly. It is not quite so simple as 
that and—you promised to obey me, 
Mademoiselle Diane 


\s though to accentuate his appeal, there 


came a sudden rush along the corridor with- 

ut, and a mighty crash upon the door of 
the library High above the clamour rose 
the voice of the wolf-lke man 


She is here! She is nding here the 
spy, the traitress! And the dog of a Swiss 
t ! Break down the door, comrades! 
fear them limb from lhmb! 

Get in Hochmann repeated, under 
breath 

And you?” 

I have my plan. Get in!” 

One glance passed between them, and 
Diane obeyed Drawing her skirts about 
er, she squeezed through the narrow open 
1! ind lay down 1n the strip ol space be- 


nd, with her face pressed against the 
Next instant He 


full replaced the volume 


chmann had care 


pressing them 


xactly into place with steady hands 


drew hi word, and, crossing the 


himself before the closed door 


chamber 





led into the pdyoining 
| outside was doubled 


~ 


and even trebled. Great, splintering crashes 
sounded on the door, and beneath the blows 
even those massive panels yielded. Through 
the wood appeared the point of a pike; 
suddenly a huge jagged square was forced 
inwards, and the head and shoulders of a 
man followed it. 

He scrambled through, cursing loudly ; 
the first 
being the gaunt leader who had first spied 
Diane. Just the 
glaring at Hochmann, who faced him abso- 


others followed him, amongst 


within room he _ stood, 
lutely unperturbed 
Like other breed, the 


without his 


creatures of his 


Revolutionary was a coward 
pack. For the moment, he did no more than 
snarl and growl. 

“ Dog of a Swiss, you think you've saved 
He coupled the word with 
** Wait 


without 


~~” 


the woman 


a foul epithet. wait ! ”’ 
smiled 


more 


Hochmann, answering, 
the 
squarely against the door which backed him, 

Ascore of men had, by this time, scrambled 
and fought their way into the room through 
the broken panels, wild and ferocious ruf- 


serenely and set his shoulders 


fians every one, with bare arms, stained to 
the elbows with terrible dark red, and clum- 
The 
assured 
thus re- 


sily effective weapons in their hands. 
leader 


command, when he 


Jank adopted an air of 


found himself 
inforced., 
We've run the vermin to earth 


ecking to defend the kennel 


citizens ! 


Phis hound is 


of his mistress. She's skulking behind the 
door there, of course. At him, brothers!” 
They made a disjointed rush forward, 


but stopped, wavering, at a few paces from 
the bearing 


and steadier sword-point, 


steady 
Upon that sword, 
the leaders of the 
assault would meet their death 
them 
the post of 


Swiss, cowed by his 


it was very plain that 
and no man 
any great 


rhe leader 


amongst seemed to have 


relish for honour. 
tem porised 

‘Come, I that you're a brave man. 
You and your comrades have done your best 


to defend the 


grant 
Palace, though ‘twas no busi- 
Frenchmen s 
best, too, 


yours to interfere in 
And ye 
to defend this cursed woman, but the games 
and we'll spare 


well, you'll 


ness of 


quarrels u've done you! 


up now, Let us pass quietly 


your life—I swear it. Otherwise 


waste your blood for nothing 


Hochmann said nothing at all. He stood 


motionle and the sunlight shone in @ 


red 
§o 


po 


sn 


irrit 
\ 
Hox 
mat 
sold 
clun 
SW 
H 
han 
mon 
tran 
fy 
Selve 
mon 
thei 


gaur 


wink 
H. 
long 
air, 
That 
"Tis 
but 
there 
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Ing 
make 
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have this one chance 
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m upon his raised sword- 
e exasperated his opponent. 


!”’ he 


ut of our way, or 


rfectly immovable, smiled 


iane, crushed into the narrow 


with the heavy 


~jOOKS 
books, 


f the old calf-bound volumes 


listened with 


he mob-leader 


strained ears. 
told her 
and every instinct 


well 


passing, 


veal herself, to claim Hoch 


price of self-surrender 
held her back from that 
nise to the 


knowledge 


Swiss soldier 
that her sacri 
useless, and would, more- 
eakably the pain of death 


loyally loved her 


vledge in her heart, she 
wn impulses—and con 
her fingers against her 


vaited, in the throbbing 


was intensely 


3] ence 


rched within reach of 
it shot 


led heap at the feet of the 
and 


forward and the 


until a 
the 


another fell, 


the right arm of 


numbed to his side. 
hed his. sword, left 
valiantly for a few 
ntil he was borne down, 


er weight of numbers. 
aside and flung them 
ond door. Ina very few 


crashed and splintered 


into the inner room. The 
round. 
upon them! Ah, the 


to it, dragged aside the 


ich fluttered in the warm 


that’s plain! 


this way 
| het 


r to give time 


nee to the roof he low 


ve reached the ground 


and chimney-pots. [’ll 
king amongst them, wait 
Here ome ot you, 
tvard at once, and we'll! 
of the windows in the 


lower storey. Come on, brothers, follow me ! 
We'll catch the hussy 
Back the 


surged library: all 


vet 
they 
blood 


now 


through inner doorway 
the 


chaotic 


into those 


inflamed, minds were fixed 


upon one single idea, without thought for 


other possibilities of concealment. Diane 
St. Amory had escaped through the open 
should the 
have defended the door at the cost of 
life That seemed to them entirely irrefut- 


window why otherwise Swiss 


his 


able reasoning. 

Yelping and the 
pack clattered away along the corridor, until 
the cred 
fused clamour of the mob below 

A strange death-like 
the little 
crouching in her hiding-place, it 


howling, human _ wolf- 


noise of them down into the con- 


descended 
still 


silence 


upon library to Diane, 
seemed to 
hang on the air like a nightmare. In a very 
She decided that 


\ couple of the big volumes 


few moments she might 
venture forth 
fell with a thud upon the carpeted floor, and, 
she had all 


save that figure, 


next instant, scrambled down, 


else forgotten motionless 


which lay, face upturned, by the inner door 


way. 
Diane knelt beside Hochmann. Gently she 
lifted his head, supporting it against her 
knee, and, as though her mere touch had 
called him back from the gates of death, 


the man’s eyes opened and looked up into 
hers. He said no words, but his eyes spoke 
for him and Diane answered the question, 
“Do not be afraid 
the back 


thes 


I shall escape easily, 
entrance. I will wear 
had for the 
you see I shall be 


find some 


through 


the servant’s cl which I 


last play at Trianon, so 
well disguised But first I must 
place of safety for you 

smiling 


Very weakly he shook his head, 


Ah no, Captain Hochmann, you must 
get well—for my sake, you must—see how 
selfish I am! I'm not worth the sacrifice 
of vour life—it is cruel! Cruel! Oh, for- 
give me.” 

Her broken cry of remo1 and pain was 
suddenly cut short Awestruck, she met 
the eves of the soldier once more, and saw 


in them the look of a victor, of one who has 
won the attainabk 


She rose 


highest prize 


and stood for a moment with 


bent head and clasped hands before turn- 
ing away to seek that safety which the 
soldier had bought for her at so high a 


price, 











The Back Door: 


‘* No entreaty would make him again approach the front.” 


AT THE MANSE DOOR 


My Experiences with our Friend the Tramp 


By A SOUTH AFRICAN PARSON 


EVER a tramp visits our dorp but 
that he calls at the Manse rhey 
are all Methodists, and if the Metho 
dist Church has failed among any class, you 
from th 
ceeded among them. 


may take it tramps 1t has su 


They are all Methodists— 
and Anglicans as well! 


Che Anglican clergyman rounds the 


orner is also honoured by the same calle: 
| they tell him they are all devoted ad 
Church of 


herents to the England But 


there, now, in this topsy-turvy world you 


t not expect simple-minded men Ike 
I I 


parsons and ministers to reconcile all it 
inconsistencies. We take 


them, and no more question these contra- 


them as we fin 
dictions than did the famous preacher who 
proclaimed one Sunday a limited salvation 
ind the next universal redemption, and 
then told his puzzled deacons he found both 
trines in the Bibl We in Africa have 
heard that Methodist J:pis« 

in America, and why should we not find i 
our own U.S.A Union of South Africa 
the Methodist Icpiscopah 


opahans flourish 


n ilso ? 


Yet these peripatetic visitants are n 
Rumour reached us of o1 


Americans. 
American tramp, s¢ 


but he never visite 
his skin he 


foreign to the native 


for a room for | 
by the fine clothe 
of this trange 1 
queried, s Who nN 
1) ly» 


tribe do y« 


namerwaken Scotchm 


Now this is the 
came Of paying its re 
Manse, 
representative a bl 


seventy-liv 


christened Americat s 


l 
might hi 
but with an ur ol 


venty-five mules 
us. So dark-huec 


i 
lv 
ive pa sed al al Zulu 


authority altogether 


of this land, he aske 


‘ , Wi I 7 
ind gressive mani 
itive, th Afrikar 
t vou be I wl 


nh. 
I irest \y l 
pects to « Method 
mule di nt nd 1 


A Well-dressed Scot 


Moreover, we cann 


wa urna! Scot 
ot believe that co re 


gentleman, even if American, had any tit 
to the cognomen Scotch, | ly ev 
do we see Scotty tramp in t her 


land. The only Scot 


at the Manse wa 


work and desc 











AT THE MANSE DOOR 


the 1 ter and was so well-dressed house for a drink, when their host cour- 
must be a commercial travel-  teously invited them to step in by what 

I trace But as he sat, seemed to be the back decor And, thirsty 

ver the other, he exposed though they were, they rode off without 

of his boot, and we could’ the drink But our Scotch caller would 

right through choose the back door. In the heat of Africa 

HH were ccod. He was a clerk he had walked in this old suit, and carried 


had been working for the the better clothing some five hundred miles 
Hat ri I t one of our ports, but re that he might preserve a good appearance 
in, and he, the last to come, and maintain a better chance of securing 
t to go. It was several years suitable occupation Whenever he ap 
War, and hundreds were proached a dorp the old clothes were hidden 


that time by the Govern in the veld or bush whilst he sought work 


retrenchment Could the in the town. He deserved to succeed, and 


possible for him to stay in at the end of four days, having won the 





lays, that he might receive sincere respect and good wishes of us all, 

applications for work ? and with 10s. in his pocket, he departed 

We t t ecure temporary werk, and Some four miles on the way two of us 
ippealed, ‘Sir, I am not helped to carry his swag. And then he said, 

vthing let me dig the “*]T would like a word alone with you,”’ and 

ecing his eagerness, we taking me aside, he added, Now we are 

g and painting a boat by parting, and I am not making any capital 

fier was accepted at once; out of the fact, I want to tell you why | 

ma- came to you. I am 

a minister's son, and 


when I came to you 
| had tasted no break 
| 


The Back fast and had not a 
Door Only | 


penny in the world, 
ind knew not where 
else to turn Good 
bye—and thank 
you 

And over the rivet 
bridge and away to 
the pass up the hill 
the turdy feliow 
strode on in the 


I night His father, a 
| Presbyterian mini. ter 
0 by Tyne:ide. in the 


North of England 
might well be proud 
of tu on who 
failure could not 
daunt, and who was 
too noble to returp 


h TTI n need From 











fown he wrote H 

\ | <ng toi l 

I ce o work ! 

| oO \u 1 wia, 

but felt he must first 
The Spot where we Parted (‘* Some four Write a letter ol 

miles on the way we helped to carry 
{ for the moral 


his sw ag 
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and material good he had received in our 
little dorp. Scotland’s solitary representa 
tive honoured his birthplace. 


The Afrikander on Tramp 

In this land, where workhorses and tramp 
wards are unknown, we occasionally meet an 
Afrikander on tramp. In most cases he 
will be a cripple, carrying a letter of recom- 
mendation signed by the Predikant of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. That dignitary’s 
name figures nowhere else in the list ; othe 
people’s money is behind his signature. 

And yet the main fault we find is not so 
much with the cripple’s referee as with the 
reference. Round about that cripple’s home 
gather uncles and aunt ind relatives of 
more distant degree—a crowd of sponging 
idlers that look to the cripple to beg their 
support 

The Afrikander has less cause to go on 
tramp than the immigrant. Should he get 
out of work he has relatives and friends to 





on —————————— —— 





** Over the river bridge and away to the pass up the hill 
the sturdy fellow strode on.’ 


fall back upon, while the outlander is soon 
ut of his expensive boarding-house and is 
homeless ; nor can he claim the sympathy 
the bi-lingual Afrikander can expect. Still 

outside the cripple cla odd Afrikandet 
have called at the Mar 


The Renovator of Clothes 
A tall soldierly figure stood at the door. 
Had I an old uit he could) renovate 





“No ” was on my lips in reply ; but he was 
so evidently down at the heels that to help 
him a suit was produced, and the trans- 
formation he etiected proved him a trades- 
man, if on tramp. Then he brought a dress. 
Could he use the Manse for his work ? He 
succeeded remarkably in removing fruit- 
stains, and, bright with the promise of 
pavment, turned out in a fearful thunder- 
storm to return the dress at the promised 
time. Alas! his effort to keep his word 
brought no material gain, and, like many 
another, he suffered apparently in vain for 
“truth’s’’’ sake. Soaked to the skin, and 
with tears in his eyes, he told how the young 
ladies had taken the dress, accused him of 
having spoilt it, refused payment, called 
him a vagabond, and threatened him with a 
claim for damages if he did not clear oft. 


Only a Tramp, but 
Not on our roads, after all, do we find our 
worst characters. If there be a Judge in 
heaven, surely those 
young women who un 
| blushingly joined in 
Church services on the 
Sunday, and were 
amongst the robbers of 
the poor on week-day, 
will hear again of their 
injustice to a_ helpless 
and lonely tramp 
That night we enter 
tained our visitor, and 


in the morning pro 





vided him with a new 
suit that his chance of 
work might be im 
proved, and thus sent 
him on his way. He 
had not pretended he 
was blamel Drink 
had brought him low 
But he wa truggling 
nd the absence of the 
smell of liquor about his person testified 
If such as he have 


inned, they surelv have sutfered, and it 1s 


to recent abstinence 


not for us to refuse work to the willing, or 
to question how the money is to be spent 
fo such we ou ‘ht to give what God gives 
lo us a chance 

Later, at a town a hundred and_ fifty 
miles away, my host came in, with pity on 
his face and in his voice. He had met this 
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rv ma | known him from boyhood, fellows digging; but in this pouring rain 

| now told his story. A lovable but weak that is out of the question. I may tell you 

racter, he had been discharged from the I do not believe your story, but I will give 

ipe Mounted Police, renounced by the you the benefit of the doubt and pay your 
ly to whom he had been engaged for years fare.”’ 

lac is a Sunday School teacher So we hied us to the station, and there, 

t town, but who could see little hope with great ostentation, he took out a pocket- 


ring a home; and now he’ book and, with a most businesslike air, 
thout love, without hope, said, ‘ Let me enter your name. You will 


yet surely we may not add hear from me again 
thout God,” of one who would get Thus we parted, and the rogue passed on 


~. 








Where I Met the Opium Victim (in Foreground). 


kin rather than fail to keep to lie and steal elsewhere, but not a whisper 


ol of him or of his doings was ever carried 
NI nen from the Homeland back to our little dorp or distant Manse. 
rite dodge would be the One blond giant, professedly a Scan- 
( ng money to complete a dinavian, but clearly a professional English 
the most plausible rogue tramp, honoured us by calling. To him we 
ne one wet day His story assigned an outhouse, and, after the usual 
two brothers, carpenters gardening, offered to get him work on the 
at a port, the other at railway. But, to improve his prospects, his 
port brother had wired reverence first acted barber, trimming the 
work had offered. shaggy vellow beard and_ shearing the 
d, but the Johannes long locks of hair rrimmed and smartened 
¢ brot ome oversight, had given in appearance, he interviewed the line in- 
ul nt flicient for his fare, and here spector and was taken on, but within a 
far short of his destina- month took himself off. Work and he 
inister loan the rest of the could not agree, 
an, you know. I'm not 
turn it immediately Another De Quincey 
We I answered You have me But not all our tramps are roughs. Many 
a dis; ntage, for I always set you have walked the more exalted ways of life, 
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A Typical Scene in the South African Bush, 


With a few davhes of his brush, one would 
produce, on paper far from clean, a scene by 
the river. Years before he had produced 
rt, copies of which had been viewed the 
rid over But the wonder was, why had 
his titled patrons deserted him In choice 
language he described his life on the road 
He would not sleep under a roof, but out 
er the trees Chere in the bush he made 

ni hire and then 


sweeping 


it aside, slept 
on the warm, dry earth Before daybreak 
he iwake and watching for the coming 
and then painting its rosy glory. 
wonder as to what had brought him 


and when we learned 


upon u 
that he had 


ninety miles the mystery deepened 


suddenly retraced his steps 


Alas ! 


like De Quincey, he was a victim of opium, 

half mad with the gnawing hunger he 

find no local mean to satiate, he 

I | walked that extra 180 miles to re 
h his opium sup] 


Pat, the Chief Tramp 

fF L must be a great 
Met! isn Judging by the number of 
Pats that come to the door of the Method- 


centre foi 


ist Manse, it would seem that the Roman 
| 


Church is searcely found in that lan 


Here is 


who think the troubles of Ireland are ex 


something 


ternal Che Irishman’'s chance in th 
is equal to that of the Scotchman, and pet 
haps greater than that of the Engl:hn 

for the 
hardly with the Englishman ts often ti 
formed to indulgence towards the Seotch 
or Irish ; 
friends have been Irish 


and yet the majority of my tramp 
Phough our 


1 than by the 


is less patronised by the In 
English or Scotch immigrant, from the 
Irish minority come the majority of oul 
tramps 

Why does Pat so often fail 2? Not for want 
of education, for some of the best educated 
have been Irish Not for want of talent 
for the most talented have hailed from 
Ireland. Ah, Pat! you generous, easy 
going, irresponsible wandering spirit—often, 
alas! lazy ; you genius, vet lacking common 
sense ; you dreamet1 poet, artist, yet lack- 
ing the practical matter-of-fact nature of the 
of all our immigrants you most 


seem to need someone to care for you! 


Anglo-Saxon 


S12 


to ponder lor th e 


racial antipathy that may leal 
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A CASTLE TO LET 


By 


Mrs. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


I I R HOLDS OUT 
1 garments, like his own, 
ed with steam as though she 


ersed in watel Down the 


cending came a distinct 


While they were still mov- 
it » sensible of it: but 
( paused, quite worn out, 


blew keenly upon their 
h their summer clothing 


( 1 involuntarily. 


ot stop here,” said Esler 


1 catch our death 
me stop,” pleaded the 
ekly I—I don’t quite 
ecl as if I could not move. 
thi can’t get us here, 
N ered, we are safe 

ire 

i little, he almost 
i ) mn oon ( n 
Presently he spied a 
< where they would be 
the down-draught which 


ree ling the ground, he 


vered with a dry and 

her thither, and made 

| n, unfastening the riick 
er coat and wrapped het 

a flask of wine, and 


She did so obediently. 


ip and drank himself, 


touched 
he be in to col 
to try and decide what 
p which they were 
h ipe 1 ither like the 
ne, wiaenmye out im- 
t Phe Gaura Draculu] 
t least twice as wide 
! t the CAVE floor 
d o far when it 
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reached the lip of the shoot that he thought 


it almost certain that it could not rise much 


higher, especially as it must by now be 
escaping, to some degree, through the low 
tunnel of entrance Thev had ascended at 
least a hundred feet up among the loose 
stones; and he was so utterly exhausted by 
his recent effort that his very limbs were 
shaking. 

Above them, as he could see by turning 
the beam of his torch upward, the tunnel 
grew much smaller. He looked doubtfully at 
the girl, who was leaning against the rock, 
quite motionless, but with widely opened 
eyes, which seemed to see something in- 
visible 

“Fraulein, he said softly, speaking in 
German now, “do you feel ill? ” 

She turned then, and looked at him fully, 


passing her hand over her brow Chere is 
such a pain in m head,” she faltered 

What has happened I am so cold and 
wet.” 

He took his own coat out of the riick 
sack and ipproag ied het 1 am ing to 
climb higher, and s« what is up there, 
he said reassuringly, though he was «ad 
voured with a terrible anxiety Mean 
while, you lie down here and rest. You are 
perfectly Sate Have you Vou! own lamp? 

She had it with her, but on account of 
the powerful light of the motor lamp she 
had not needed hitherto to use it. She now 
produced it, and he fixed it alight 

| won't le ive \ l the ¢ rk he said 

He scraped up handtuls of the dry moss and 
withered vegetat remains of some in 
undation—which grew in the depression of 
the rock, and made her a sort of pillow 
with the empty riicksack laid over them 
hen, bidding her le down, he covered het 

with his coat, and, promising to return ; 
quickly as he could, he went on up thi 
haft For ome distance it was larg 
enough for him to walk upright Then he 
had to creep, and th pain of his hands 
made his progre everely penitential he 
fresh, cool air wi ch blew down convinced 
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him that he was not following a blind alley; eyes that gleamed in the dark, in her own 
ind before very lor he had wriggled him bedroom? She made a movement, lifted 
elf t of a jagyved-edged hole, and saw a hand: like a shadow the creature was 
tar cone, melting into the surrounding gloom, 
He returned with a liyhtened heart, and Was she still asleep Iter pillow must 
n q cker than he 1 gone He had have got pu hed away, for he w cramped 
hee iwav about half an hour and stiff and achu She raised herself 
He found Camiola leeping deeply and cautiously int a sitting posture and felt 
calmly She was curled up in what looked about het Though the light w dim, she 
like a restful attitude, and appeared both could, after a while, distinguish objects, 
warm and comfortable If she was sate, it and by de vrees her surroundings impress¢ 1 
seemed more humane t eave her whee themselves upol he 
she was To ascertain whether this was She was sheltered in a niche, behind a 
wise, he crept carefully down all the way projection of rock, and beyond this nook 
to the lip of. the shoet, and found the a rocky passage sloped upward, making a 
ume of steam less He could still heat shaft down which there slanted a ray of 
the water, and the heat was still great, but faint light. 
he was prac tic ally certain that not only had Quite neal he r kesler _# his back pre pped 
the flood not risen since he last examined it, against the rock, in the profound slumber 
but that it had perhaps fallen slightly. otf complete physical exhaustion His 
If it had not risen, it was fair to assume _ electric torch w n his knee, his revolver 
that it would not now come any higher. No lay under his hand 
de ubt it had, by 1ts own tTorce, washed a He wa very white, almost green, he 
passage clear for itself below, and was now wore only his shirt and knee breeches, and 
escaping almost as fast as it-ros¢ his hands were bound in bloody rags. Hi 
Once more he dragged himself back to the head was thrown back, showing the _ fine 
niche where he had left Miss France Still lines of his throat and the lope of the 
he slept, and he felt it might be unwise to muscles along his athletic shoulders. She 
waken het She had iffered acute shock, touched his hand It was so icy cold that 
1 nature was avenging herself. He sat for a moment she feared he might be dead 
tiffl down, hi back ] pped against a Ilis coat had been used to cover her, and 
rock, hi irms folded. he teit a movement ol remorst which 
The 1 of the lan howed him her almost brought t 
delicate little profile, which looked ver She snatched up the garment and wrapped 
iT and soft and childish in the relaxa it carefully ibout then hurriedly 
tion of sleep. Her hair | in Th , damp earched the pile of things he had taken 
her white forehead; her lashe howed from the riicksack, and found food and 
rk and thick up he Dale cheek vine Memorv wa lert now remem- 
For me n he chin propped bered all tl t happened up to the 
hand, I t Her failure oft moment of the incredible apparition of the 
erve had prised hu but it had al Black Dragon he recalled her own anni 
1 new pect t ! feeling r her hilatu terror, the 1 mce ot tl wicked 
Sh eemed ) need of cherishi black head, the t nderit ‘ he blind 
and te erne Chere » trace t I in SMOK nd a voice tha ! cried 
ot t t ‘ he re in th It water! B I iter! 
help badly trighte | ] Boiling water! Si t | n het 
heels, stariu at llow t had t 
a ad to the plac here tl found t elves 
Vitl little start ¢ la awoke For he knew not 
l minute ( t know where Hler movement woke him, and he sat 
ne I hat had \ ened her She ip with ae | 1 \ not been 1 leep, 
1 re mmer of twilight and he stammerec contusedly mily ¢ ed m 
ce ] | t yout the level cye a minute Kept ail k out! 
own eye vithout motion, She turned u i look of affe 
a it the Nape ol omething that reproach, shakur ne head as ata ft 
crept all fours, thing that showed — child You kept me warm at r own 
patel f black nd te—an animal of cost,” she uid You are cold as a 
i Hlow « e an animal, with tone, and | am mu disp! ed,” 
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ver his strained, white 


f again—the Camuiola 


him 
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After a pause she whispered “Was it 
really boiling wate 

i Ves.” 

“What became of it ” 

“It rushed into the cave, and filled it 


“He bent over the grubby Drawn = 
A. C. Michael. 
little fingers ’’—p. S18. > 
next?” with a sort of whirlpool. The force was 





rr ember al 


and you were 


o tremendous that I suppose it could not 


d its wav out It rose and 


! She drew a lor breath We have been 
head hurt, and I in terrible dange1 
the water?” As near death as any two could be 
1 had idden!l without dying,” he answered And after a 
1 forward and hid long, solemn silence he asked wistfully: 


if you had—— 


“Can you forgive me? ” 
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é For savi my life?” He assented. 

































| rin 1 into such = awful “Let us be quiet a minute and_ thank pt 
God,” she sobbed Ie 


oinge,” she an So they knelt side by side in si ce for 





The rescue \ youl a while, and she manaved t ubdue hei I 
I put it like that just your angel weeping rt 
He wv too much moved to say What time is it WW she whispered ( 
1 pre ently , 
, nt L¢ pe k¢ l At least, we He hou id nl vatcn unbroke 11 ni r 
erced the heart of the mystery,” she breeches pocket wound it uy re we 
tne checked he cit nd wave a cry started, he remarked It. puartt t 
len and pierci that he sprang to past five r 
feet, thinking the water must be risin How are wi ny to vet i ( 
I Oh, I beg I pardon, L could asked i 
he thought truck me lke a “Wei can get out | wove, | i ul 
! that what ha ened to them ascertained that, before betrayin ! t t 
e 3 di oul Wie were lost and sleepin at n i ve ! he Wate I 
H knelt dow) nd ke soothingly. ha one down, wl I doubt I ! l | 
Was What ppened to them, [ stopped it up too complet ( 
oni The 1de on that ce sion. did not, not descend that \“ without vi re \\ 
se, do the trick as thoroughly as I difficulty Sut he e we set off, il \ 
t lent The must be a boiling and look down at ce wh 
down there, nd topped up its Let me come. too, h r ‘ \ 
t collected t tube, and Ww they rose ra t ea tine ( 
t ) the enor pressure of the i hal the « ( 
t behind Yes, the me thing doubt- All below ther dark as |] t 
pened then Phe were caught like they could t pou ( 
trap Che wat rushed up, wept of wate Esler held | t l Ii i | 
thered them ll in, and then, as he could, but curl I t Was t 
mehow got d of the obstructing be seen I’m atraid the mot 
k a im, with them In its clutches, vone, he avowed ( ettully | tel thi 
! only the ilt nd fine sand deposit to go back for it, t Wi t ) ate I 
( a it It wn terce heat dried every Water reached t fi n 
thir ip, so that two di later there wa Kesler, he ed ps al : how th 


I ot inythin havin happened out could you do t hte could 2 i 


the va up this pl ( 
No, no,” she sobbed, wringing her hands, L don’t kn half 1 =e t 
that’s too awful! I « t believe it!) Oh, The couraye f cle ir,” he ret ed wit \ 
t a death! \ t a death! curious mile ( ne let ‘ 
\ t poor litt hits of things you fast as we cal } 1 
He rose and p ( Pp the I Ve 
Yo | ID] e dau those week that See ' There ‘ pe cepti 1) " ( 
t « é ere t the time when n light) coming, le : Phe hole 
! l ‘ 1 the ew deposit enough tor you t be abie to t I ( ‘ 
here must ( ecn an overfiow think I know about vhere ‘ 


nye time 
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you did! Tired is a 
what you must have 
i! Ttw the horror 
ror of the thing itself, 
the dread lest | should 
yu kor a time | 


trapped 


PI 
fate of those othe 
t pened to me,” she 
d pained you I was 
ht the shock } id 
brain Have you 
1 now ’ 
it those 1 often have. 
ai ly it¢ nd 
irably refreshed. 
Esler packed up all 
neatne . though he 
( hands. Camiola, 
e with her in 
carried at her waist, 
llowed to bind them 
but he refused on 
1 had now caked 
be better undisturbed 
be bathed 
t et out to bre t 
tone made it a ast\ 
le cw mall it w 
t Phe I ind 
( er, chee ed her 
‘ emerged into the 
4 a cde rlate moul 
( iola by herself 
essly | 
eV is bearin and 
durin which they 
twice to retrace their 
the path to the 
V¢ Mezo folo whence 
i tew mi tes 
the had bee nN 
ec! ov to 
tt whicn 
ire he 
‘ tural the 
t ‘ Tace ind 
¢ , thetic stare 
le ind the 
ked wit whitish 
lo ilence between 


ec gl l turned to him 


817 














































TO LET 
“But 


He 


pardon, Friiulein 


you said it in 


umped_ perceptibly. your 
I | ] 








\ mu said ‘Tt’s ater / It’s boiling 
water / I know you did; I remember it 
clearly 

He smiled looking down at his knees 
It is my misfortune that I have no 
English,” he said primly 

Camiola contemplated him He had not 
changed colour, and he sat quite still. His 
mouth was set obstinately 

The tears rushed into her eve She 
turned her head from him, and tried to 
swallow them down After all they had 
been through together, after their having 
looked death in the face, still he shut her 
out, still he lied to her, still he acted a 
part before het 

She had been through a reat deal, was 
exhausted, and not quite mistre of herself, 
ind she trembled on the brink of an out 
purst She controlled herself, however. She 
had her pride Slippit down from the 
stone whereon she sat, she told him briefl 
that he w ol on 

They proceeded t lence some short way 
Then Esler pauses We must leave the 
path here,” he said, nd go through the 
Woo that is, if you wish to get in by the 
secret stair without be seen 

She followed him, with a bare assent, and 
went on, still not speaking She could se 
that her silence disturbed him, for he several 
times looked anxiously, half pleadingly, at 
her She disre arded this complet ly, and 
thus they passed together through the fairy 


land of the birch wood, while the sun peeped 
ver the peaks and slanted down upon the 
beauty of the Ildenthal 

Suddenly fam l Pp ised and Rave ‘ 
little cry 

He was mn before in order to be read 
to help her in ste I f the descent mda 
he looked back | ck What 1 it: he 

ked anxious!| 

\ sudde > ry, terious pain,” she 
faltered in English, hold her hand to het 
side 

Where r ed German 

Camiola threw b < her head and laugh 
tauntinely in I ( 

So | } ‘ ed 1a liar he d 
bitterly I ke 1 | list ind vu 
understood ( ect Not that it matt 
m i (1 t well to te iT¢ 

He was tor a moment overcomes He huny 
his head, while the crimson colour rushed 





































Chat Hot qt 
| 1 | 
ved ) t 
ca or ee hat 
vhether | in 
She t d ste 
I i t hie 
t est in \ 
Hye I le ’ 
tre Dut di 
At t i¢ il 
It f 
She looked 
Lam gol \ 
' nd 
( ia Ttelt 
< the heart (; 
Ve | ive 
le I int 
convenient 
with the 
( | went 


Wa 


iw t tr 
J I I i 
( ot weak id 
Then wh ( 
( 1 it \W hat 
thir 
You iw me S 
sullen] You t 
wished you to do 
Jon 2 OK E 


not detect that | 
If 1 heard me spe 
would have know 
that I do ne bel 
and as | am living 
only a workman's \v 
to m ride that 
what I am It w 
that the ther me 
could cat it th 
Nave done, « 

()r vNat 

He shrugged | 
thir happened wl 
he remarked rit 
d ed rut ( 
mé “i to the othe 

I 1 want me 
‘ ne il¢ 

On the contr: 


cdeceitve 


ade a 


t n } 
p il 
lL } ew th; 
I th you 
ething 
Nn, as mM 
t have ' 
( Wer cla 
KT n 
t ntole 
know me 
! re ntole 
( L ther 
right \“ 
(on 
not lores 
Now 
( 
t t 


tte 

ot 
er dip 
I 

‘ 

eek 
ert 

! t 
etter ] 
t 

Cie 
{ 

a 
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There 


and 


had 


come 
' 

Sav ci¢ 

better vo the 


‘If that is so, 


what you inadve 
cover yJust nov 
concern of ming 
That is like 
1d humbly i 
repay in lifet 
L think ru 
eplied coldl 
dqdone tor ueoin 
to help a I 
me out 
kven a ( 
how unwise he 


Ye he re 
out, | 1 
nara but I h 
night | rT 
( ld oO ¢ 10 
He tool eat 
Wit ha 


! ve like a IK¢ 
She I t } 

betwee! thre 

| wt S} 
flerin Ine the 

pre nt The t 

t? ’ i \ \ { 
' ea 

ne 


\ t he rie t 
She | 
nl ip trom ! 
‘ the y i 
| ‘ tle 
1 | 
The ith a 
h eplaced | 
na ent I 
Camiola t | 
itched the 
t ‘ til ( 
t ‘ 
ara ed net c 


oonel 


to her a flash of insight, 
arly that Esler had 

the better 
he told him, 


| hall repeat nothing ot 


much 
there is no 


rtently allowed 


As you 


me to dis- 


pot out, 1t Is no 
voodness,” he 
than I could 


our usual 


More 


repaid it last night,” she 
e what I have 
wit lL have 


vou have 


wanted 
shut 


hersel 


\ to talk to him like 


Ke he w: tellin 


ed huskily, “I have shut 
ik sa\ It h been 
ne it I thought t 
last time, and that [| 


t, yust till this morning 
preatl a looked at het 
eve ind a heightened 
t f what has happened 
to hold out still,” he 
You wouldn't have me be 
cad 
t Somethir passed 
( mie re ne hardly 
( { knew that he was 
ce of safety, that the 
e wht with danger, 
nd that he w taking 
lo-morrow she would 
1to have bee ived trom 
Fi vid Imost In- 
| } ( thine to say 
ttered breathless! 
6 et. but e knew 


Hle tox it raised 

1 fair head, and bent 

Little Tinie She felt 
ce ide ate 

t bow, he let fall her 

cap, turned his back, 

| 

ted to the pot and 

mal lithe, handsome 

peared round a bend 

. with a igh she 

feet home, pondering 


of that night. 


‘‘ It was a party worthy of the old traditions of Orenfels 
which descended the stairs to dine that night ’—p. 823, 
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CHAPTER XXV 
RED BROCADE 


QUARTER to eight, miss,” observed 
Marston, flinging back the casement 
curtains and letting in the glory of 

the morning. 

Oh, Marston, please draw those curtains! 
I can’t bear the light! My head aches like 
anything! ” 

Why, what is the matter? You were 
very well last night?” demanded Marston 
in displeasure, comin to the bedside. 
Shall I bring you some aspirin? ” 

‘No, thanks. I got up and took some 

while ago. Give me a cup of tea; that 

vill do me more good than anything, and 

I won't get up for an hour or so. A little 

extra sleep will put me right.” 

Marston laid her hand upon the girl's 
forehead, and remarked that she had no 
fever But what in the world have yo 
lone with your arm?! she cried in con 
ternation, pointing to a long mark, partly 
ut, partly graze, partly scratch, which 
streaked the white flesh for several inches 


Perfectly disgusting, said Camiola fret 





ully “I did it against the bedpost, reach 
over in the dark. I didn’t know it was 
ai” 

Dear, dear—there must be a nail in the 

wood,” fumed Marston However came 

1 to be so clumsy Did you knock your 

id against it too? Here’s a nasty littl 
cut on jy forehead 

Oh, | that ye terday against a roe k 

the rden It never rains but it pours, 

know, Marston Did you ever in your 

ock yourself about, that you did not 

>| repeat the proces within the next 

hour Oh-h-h, I de feel so stupid ! 

, r out my tea and let me go to sleep 


I'll just get some hot water and bathe 


ty scratch, id Marston, as_ she 
ired the hot and fragrant cup “it 
juite rry, that it does, and a nice 

t would be to have your arm scarred 
above the Wrist where it shows so 
She moved about the room, preparing a 
ntat n, and fi 1} lint and boracw 
nt CGroodne me, how you carry ip 

I 1d ind ich cut of the garden, 
! Here’ i lumy I l on your nice 
\I to ! i Puss you ir¢ 

t I min Ie ( I tell ou 


I feel seedy! Do please leave off talking 
and draw the curtains.” 

Marston obeyed with an ill grace. She 
did not like her young miustress to have 
headaches. It was unlike her. She finished 
her bandaging of the arm, and went on into 
Miss Purdon’s room to grumble to her of 
the fluctuating condition of Miss France's 
health and temper. 

Camiola sipped her tea, with wide eyes 
that saw nothing outwardly. She was con 
fronting all the time, in thought, the set 
lips and obstinate jaw of a young man who 
Was going away in a week, 

Why, she asked herself, had she been so 
] Why had she not 
insisted upon an explanation from him? 

She knew that it was because she was 


weak, so ineffectua 


overwhelmed with a torrent of sensations 
to whi h, SO tar, she had been a stranger 
The ground had been giving way undet 
her feet. Her gay confidence in life, het 
absorption in the present moment, het 
vehement interest in the Black Dragon, and 
the secret of the Great Disay pearance all 
alike were whelmed and smothered under 
the weight of this new emotion which was 
tearing at her heart strings 

What Esler had said was true As long 
as she took him for lransylvanian peasant 
he had been safe No amount of interest, 


however keen, in a peasant would have 
struck her as dangerou as likely to inte 
fere for a moment with het peace of mind 


When he spoke to her as an equal—using 


her own tongue with the ease of a native 
and the purity of a gentleman—all was 
changed. 

They were f ed with a problem, and he 
decided that it w etter for her not t 
resolve it He te t decision into his 
own hands he a med the re pons bilit 
He wa mg iv , and he knew it was 
because he dared not ta) / ¢t (vit t 
night would he the last time—I am going 
to hold out 

The words rang in her ears They t ld 

] 


her, without explicit confession, that th 


fascination he had from the first exerted 


over her had been mutual. His appare 
hostilitv, his coldness, his reticence, had 
been only th irmour which he wore—-tl 
hield he interposed betwee himself and 
het 

He was an Englishman here in obscurity; 
it followed, the . In hiding 1} } vht 
brought an uncomfortable colour 1 her 


hman 


Pace What could an educated Eng 


remote 


Ss} 


4 


ot, p 


ASTLE TO LET 


asst 


ny as 


Frau Esler’s ne phew? 


ething to account for 
\\ i.) could he he 
kely that Frau Eslei 
al stranger what 
oul man He 
her neph Chen who 
by any chance be a 
nch of the family 
er that his mother had 
irried what he de- 
lish Predikant named 
ad been bovcotted by 
family in consequence, 
an be he son 
tion showed this to be 
yecture. Mrs \Weston- 
1 her family by het 
a valid marriage for 
ksler were her son, 
Orentels in place of 
ed no conceivable 
ing h identity 
He must be some- 
e could only suppose 
itcast of some kind, 
ce, had come upon 
ndled the affections 
consented to pass 
ew id give him an 
isolated that they 
the risk of « overy 
t ccounted for 
‘ ire hen the 
villi ne to allow 
t t with the Enylish 
n Camniola mind 
woman who had 
‘ iccession to this, 
‘ of the newborn 
he ird 
of her puzzle stared 
‘ married hh. 
She remembered 
ne had answered 
th of the patient 
ec as ne had een 
} d triumph 
t that the inter 
he t ce e! 
‘ tuall how 
elt! Her hance 
ned he } 
pre ‘ ipon her 
| k with mortifica 
wished with all het 


O21 


heart that Otho ha not taken it upon him- 


self to go away just at that time! She 


would have engaced herself to him within 
the next few hou had he been at hand! 
She was filled with a wild desire to 
announce herself as ¢ aved and set how 
1 


l-sier looked, how he took it, if it hurt him! 

Ah, what a fool she was! How she had 
put herself into this man’s power! How 
she had let hin Ce what! 

She went feverishly back in memory, 
through the incidents of their acquaintance, 
through the hours they had passed togethe Se 
She came to the nclusion that if she had 
betrayed her feeling it was not to the same 
extent to which he had betrayed his. 

He had owned his temptation. Hers may 
have been implied, but it was not admitted. 
For this, at least, she was grateful to him 
What now remained to do was to roryvet 


him as fast as possible and to cultivate 


i 
Otho. She could not but believe that she 
might have Otho if she chose to give the 
necessary encouragement In their last 


walk together he had sought an opening 


not once, but repeatedly. Next time he 
should have better luck. 

In retlections of this kind she lost herself. 
They blotted out the memory of the 
strenuous hours pa sed in the cave. The 
horrible solution of the mystery, which they 
had demonstrated so unexpectedly, faded 
into the background of her thoughts. 

She wrestled only with the detestable fact 


that there had spru ip within her a feel 


ing of surpri strength, and that this 
feeling must be stamped upon, crushed out, 
abolished How could such a state of mind 
have come about 

She suspected that no future affair could 
have the poignancy of this—-that the man 
she would marry, whoever he might be, could 
never awaken in her such intensity of feel 
ing as had been called to life by this man 
he could never mar 

So all the wretched novels are right, 


he thought despairin They alw: 
tell you this am up] ed to be tre 
to choose, to be ble t narry as pleas 
me best And it is a vain boast. Ll cannot 
I il is [ cn € I sh li DI bably ( 
by mari r someone to whom only hal 
ot me, ol less, can evel elo 

It yunded very tragic, so tragic that it 


brought the tears flow 


Camiola woke about midday, feeling mort 
normal. She drank some soup, had her 
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bath, and dressed She would not admit 


Marston until she had clothed herself com 


etel for he body bore marks of mo 
ns and bruise than could be at all 
ccounted for by ; imount of ingenious 
hit 


She had taken the precaution, wh he 
crept into her room th morning, to brush 
out her hair and pick the bits of moss from 
it But Marston, : he smoothed and 
oiled it, paused now a then to examine 
the white scalp in a most annoying way, 
ind once contemplated something in the 


brush so earnestly that Camiola vrew quit 


[The maid said nothi however, and 


bout a quarte! of an ! ir betore the lunch 
horn blew the mistress of the castle strolled 
out pon the terrace 

She was greeted with welcoming shout 


Mizpah, it appeared, had heard from Othe 


nd he aid he had ecured his leave and 
yx back by Monda next 


Camiola, with joy, eized) upon tl 


his 
method of diverting her thoughts. Since 
the return of von Courland was assured, 
he would send out her cards for the party 


it once 


would 


Can la then de ded that st! 





make an early start the following morning 
with Reed, take the car, and o to Her- 
mannstadt, to order all that he needed in 
the way of decoratio and provision uch 
as were not procurable in Ilde tadt. Phi ‘ 
he thought, would be an excellent oppor- 


tunity for replacing the lost acetylene lamp 


There was a motor garage of a kind thers 
where yme thing could be procured 

The whole party ite | | procecded 
ip to the garret floor, to reconnoitre and 


decide exactly what Herr Neumann must 


( ked t pply 
Ua lola, on tl merely ed 
} ] ler tor the k which w Ve! 
| handed é ‘The party 1 1 
eat 1S¢ ne Ce i rushed up ne 
1 
the 1 ire | ne ft m tl 
eams ot the 1 f in th e-boxe re 
alled the The } eve made ) 
, , 
] it lept thi eve t 
the ( urs¢ I l erie the 
n hect the ke } | 
C1 t ( la I E 4 1 it 
1] e 
| ¢ t. | Lely 1] 
r t be ft the earl 
tn I t ‘ tee th nt 


and three for ladies. Camiola was inspired 
by the idea of dressing up in them for 
Kagerly she took them 


out, one by one, and eagerly the others 


dinner that night 


examined, appral ed them, and held them 
up to see whom they would best fit Even 
Jassett Was quite enthusiastic on the subject. 


At the very bottom of the chest Camiola 


came upon a red gown It was of brocade, 
and was ot a different tashion from the 
others, which were sacque and _ petticoat 
costume This was in fashion more like 


the stvle which we used to call * princess ” 
clinging tightly to the figure as far down 
the hips, and flowing thence in_ folds. 
Phe funny thing about it was that Camiola 
felt sure she had seen the dress before 
even that she had worn it. She knelt there, 
with the thing in her hands, smoothing it 
over, and recalling to herself the fact that 
she had litted the flowing train, and put it 
over her arm, on some occasion which she 
remembered pertectly 
Chen suddenly 
dream. When Esler had entered her room 
by the secret door, and she had arisen from 
bed and followed him, she had worn this 


ie knew. It was in her 


brocade gown That seemed incredible. 
She looked wistfully from one of the girls 
to the other, from Irmyard, her own 
devoted triend, to Betty, who w vrowing 
dear to he r, and wondered why he could 


not tell either of them about this curious 
jream or about her knowledge of the red 


Her decision that this was the one she 
suld wear was greeted with delight by the 


others, for both Betty and Irmygard wert 
wildly anxious to see themselves in sacque 
and “ pettic vat They de ded to weal 
powder, and do the thing properly, and 
presentl flew downstairs to call Marston 
and the nice girl, Rahula, who waited upon 
the two voungy ladies, and see what tuckers 
OI titche Were nec¢ aly to make the 
dre ( wearable 

Ot the three, Camuola red brocade turned 


out to be the one that fitted the best 





Camiola decided that powder could not be 

rm with a f that hape, but that 
Hye haw hould be clubbed at the back of 
‘ eck with a bl k velvet bow 


The fortunate find kept them interested 





and busy all the afternoon, and by degrees 
thre titine ot ( mi i I wore off, 

| he eevained me ot her elasticity, 
hoth of bod and mind Chey had tea upon 


the lawn, and afterwards lay about on the 


*‘ Marston! What do you 


mean —p, S24 
re ve until the time came reckless] “He can’t kill us because we 
i the costumes feloniously have dr ed mp in these old things He 
e family store need never k n tact, that we did it.” 
( the old t Lith Oh, but | iould like to see Otho, too, 
t lescended the sta to dressed up,” cried Conrad eagerly. “ There 
t re me m things in another chest, 
le not ppeared ll ’Miol d I int to have another dress-up 
| t the buffet the ( r eve mn when e comes back to celebrate 
I ( without eel t the occasio 
row pertect bite That q a good ide .. Con,” cried 
v ent as the h he had Camiola ( in von Courland has just 
k the face I ire to look well in these 
I Co ra ] dl clothe 
perch with horrot “Yes, ha he?” cried Betty, and 
‘ thie ' You checked herself, blushn 
t up there in the “T shall be vi pleased when he returns,” 
| ’ rem rked Mi Purdor We seem to be 
\l hi \ he an incomplet rty without him.’ 
lv well t t Cay She p! vatel thought that the state of 
ay . too matters WwW: clear] proved by Camiola’s 
costume et off freakish behav If the affair really was 
H 1 I not telt bso to come off, it wo Id be as well to take it 
consent, I should ve philosophically 
( t e the th That event while the young people 
t const wer l I n-can,” Mi Purdon had 
‘ t casion to to her room for something. 
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She heard a movement in Camiola’s room, 
f communication being open, and 
minute Marston came to the entrance 


na uid in a ke W Voice 


(Come in here a minute, miss.” 

Mizpah went in. Upon a table Marston 
had laid out the clothes in which Camiola 
had been to the Gaura Draculuj. There was 

skirt simply caked with dirt, and _ stiff 
nd wrinkled as though it had been wring 

wet There was a pai ot boots 
cratched, muddy, and still damp. There 
knitted coat, clammy and smeared 
the greenish moisture which runs off 
‘ling walls—torn also, and what 
Marston described as thoroughly messed 
I think, miss, it is only right I should 
you these,” said the woman in a low 
ce “All this has been done between 
the time Miss France went to bed last night 
nd the time she got up this morning 

Marston! What do you mean?” 

They were pushed away, miss, down in 
corner of her wardrobe, and I should not 


ive found them but I was looking for 
ymmething else When I came into her 
this morning, she wouldn’t let me 
d back the curtains, and she had a long 
cut on her arm and a bruise on her fore 
head Her basin was full of dirty water, 
her hair, when I brushed it Jater on, 
bit in it-—bits tf that stuff you see 
trees, miss What do they call it? 
es, that’s it Now where has she 
nd what had she been doing to get 
lif in ch a tat Can she » Out 
e at night upon these mountai WI 
ht be killed I | down one of these 
nad nobdo tl Wise! 
1) vu me t ( I that Camiola 
! in the night and ot het 
( th tate d Mi Purdon 
e t helieve eal 
> have ¢ ( unle yn 
| her clot All these thu 


[END OF CHAPTER 


were hanging in her wardrobe yesterday 


evening, brushed and tidy.” 


Miss Purdon sat down, eveing the forlorr 


garments helplessly 
she repeated vaguely. “Where could she 
vo, and why 

Marston hesitated ‘If you please, miss, 
I am not one to repeat gossip; but Reed, 
he says that young Esler borrowed the big 
acetylene motor lamp off him yest rday and 
has not brought it back.” 

“Young Esler 

“Yes. miss If Miss France does go out 


' 


at night, I think we may take it as certain 


that she does not go alone (ot course, 
miss, I know it is all right—-she is a youn 
lady with a dignity of her own: it is th 


danger I am thinking of, if she goes into 
places where she gets herself in such 
state.” 

Miss Purdon went downstairs again in 
a bewildered condition of mind. Camiola, 
she supp¢ sed, was on the track of the Black 
Dravon. It was a Curious, she now thought 
a significant, fact that of late the girl had 
Ba ett had 


not said anythir to Mizpah of the sus 


been silent on the subject 


piciops of young Esler which Neville had 


imbibed from General Maldovan. She was 


not uneasy on that account, but the idea 


of the girl’s secret nocturnal expeditions 
gave her a little shock. Every now and 
then she came upor some such evidence 


that she did not understand Camiola and 
had never enjoved her confidence 

She advised Mat ton to i\ nothing at 
ubject, either to Miss France 


all upon the 
or to anybody els but she herself deter- 
mined to speak a word to Mr. Bassett 
on a she ¢ ld ‘ co ( ( I nee 
She had notice t < I i er handed 
piate that hi hnes were OUT up 
though he had injured them If he was 
really taku Camiola, at ! ht, into 
danyerou places, it must omchow b 


toppe d 


I 


I'WENTY-FIVE. | 
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‘How extraordinary! ” 


“BUT I SAY UNTO YOU” 


Concluding Article in the Series, “Can Man Abolish War?” 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


EN have gradually come to see that But suddenly this atmosphere of respect- 
um of human morals, ability, this fine air of Christian cour- 
of man’s ethical ideas, which — tesy, was torn asunder by the hidden guns 


be { General Will of humanity. of these various nations. The state of 
VN ! ipa as to think that indi- urope appeared at that moment to be 
1 sc nty can be independent of not a civilised state but a lisreputable and 
It iS as obvious as any criminal state It was as if my friend 

that the freedom of the who has long lived next door to me in full 

be subordinated to the neighbourliness and frank friendship, sud- 
f mmunity \nd from this denly proclaimed himself at my dinner-table 

il sovereignty it is but to be a burglar and a murderer, and fell upon 

t t mitation of national sove me, striking me to the ground, killing my 

nt My neighbour must not steal my wife and children, seizing my goods, burn- 
I am not an enemy of ing my house, and Jevastating my garden. 

State | e I desire to keep my apples Of a truth, as all men must now see, the 
vself nor 1s my neigh General Will of Europe at that time was 

ne for stealing them; he not so honest a will as the outward be- 

e State, in its own inter haviour of her citizens proclaimed it 

ling is against the general to be. 
What the Germans Feared Most 

Not Enough Yet, do not let us forget, there was a 
\ { tions. There is a general General Will Chere was at that time in 
and to safeguard that Europe a notion, however undefined, of a 

t nations begin to draw Public Opinion And to this very day, only 

iduals ina State, framing because all men ar mscious of that Public 

naking international Opinion, the belligerents dispute among 

if themselves togethe themselves as to the origins of: the Wat 

ingements may be The Germans protest that they did not begin 

1. This is a pro it; their moralists, pastors, professors, jou1 

the ancient anarchy nalists, and tatesmen raise a great cry 

t enough that the War was forced upon them; no 

lition of Europe in sound come from Bernhardi or from. the 

ipitals of the nation children of Nietzsche and Treitschke, glorify 

t representatives of ing war and sing the insolent hymns of 

iking, as it were, in imperial aggression nay, from the first 

of our western Civi moment of war, even when they looked for 

fe of Europe was a a swift and ce ive victory that would give 

] Iness, hospitality, and them the mastery of irope, these German 

called upon Mini Warriors swore themselves red in the face to 

as intimate friends, be defenders of German nationalism, the 

endliest manner by rich prosperity of which (said they) had 

| among the people — created wicked jealousy in the hearts of theit 

is their well-wishers, neighbours they were ifraid, even the 

civilised and law most dauntless imperialist and vilest cut 

Europe. throat Pan-German of them all, not of the 


i 
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armies of France, not of the millions of 


Russia, but of the Public Opinion of Europe. 
Nevertheless, this Public Opinion failed 


{ reserve Peace That of which the 


German racialist is afraid, even in its failure 


ked some essential strength before it 

to avert the barbarism and destruc 
tion of War; and it will lack that same 
element to make Peace lasting and secure 


ifter the War, unless we begin at once to 


The Future of Civilisation 
We come to this, that the future of civi- 
lisation turns upon the character of the 
General Will If the General Will is for 
Peace the world will have Peace; but if, as 
it was before this War, the General Will is 
ifraid of expressing itself definitely on this 
matter, if the individual leave to the Chau 
nist and the cunning diplomatist the for- 
mation of Public Opinion, or if the nations 
follow in any manner the sloven and im 
ral policy of da faive, then we may 
be contident that all about us nationalism 
ill grow into imperialism, and that thi 
imperialism, clashing with other imperi 
lisms, will bring War Chere is no hope 
for the world if its General Will is not 
inspired by a vigorous eth Morality is 
n attitude it Is an action. 


Is the general interest of the world Wat 


or Peat lf we answer that 1t 1s not War, 
Peace, and if we sincerely mean what 

ve say, and, saying it, hunger and thirst 
r this great Peace upon earth, then we 


must strive with all heroic might to make 
our desire a part ol the General Will of 
1 Peace. We must 

We must cudgel 
nsider how this general in 
of the world can be secured. With the 


1 Peace n t the mind for Peace 
Che will for Peace 1s but a start, though 
reat Start; it n t be accompanicd by 
thinking How can this Peace be 
t { id tel ls kept ? 


Economic Arrangements Not Enough 


A little thinku tells us that to seek an 
assurance for Peace 1s more likely 

bri us another box on the ears trom 
e of Mat For consider how 

ire nationalism of Italy grows visibly 
mpenalism nd ho Serbia, travel 
ha ime road |! ell Con aimost 


instantly into clash with her ally. What 
economic arrangement can make these two 
nations of a like mind and satisfied with 
things as they are And what economic 
arrangement can prevent imdividual Ger- 


mans from lendi 





their axl to the develon- 


ment of Russia wing in the Russian mind 
with an infinite patience the promising idea 


And what will 


come of the Russo-Japanese understanding 


of an alliance with Germany 


as regards China—that mighty, unexplored, 
and quiescent empire, where labour is 

cheap and so easily organisable Do not 
rest in the idea of present friendships. The 
mighty bill of costs which War is now 
preparing to send into every nation at 
strife will have to be met Keach nation’s 
main concernment, more urgent and im 
perious than anything else, will now be the 
increase of its revenues. Ieverywhere states 
men will be looking for market for cus- 


1 help 


— = 


tomers, lor organiser 
towards a new market may be reckoned a 
good friend, whichever side he fought upon ; 
and he who can most quickly develop the 
resources of a country, even though he 
belongs to those who laid it waste, may be 
called into counsel, 


Is Another World Possible ? 


fo trust to the present grouping of the 


nations, or to count on the impoverishment 
ot Germany i though Germany were the 
one enemy ot peace thi l to court 


calamity 


Is another world possibl Is another 
world conceival tall Must there alway 
be a growth f1 lalism imperialist 
on a plat S % lor all lon to be 
imperial J of nature that nati 
should strive a t nation, that the rivalry 
of the mercl the pre of popula 
tion nd tl | I ‘ tatesman 
hould for t] | ples ¢ world int 
murderou conthict Must thi terrible 
arbitrament this arbits ent which 
decides not O1 anot world p 
ible ] rll « Lol 

[ invite \ sic itizens of the 
world, not i t not a 
pou di 1}) ( } rl ! ter ( 
our Juropean t il etl ( 
J 1 Jt 1 l 1 I 
bring to th iderati bi of the 
| \ oO opi \ il L tie upre 
natural, We 1 « 1 or the other, 


“BUT I SAY 


, history of the Christian 
( \ the world, with your 
ha natural materialism 
t ion of your social life, 
| ider the suggestion made 
| t] rdering the attairs 
Let it be to you as if you 
t iggestions of Plato 
‘ the gestions of 
} Si il Contrac 
The World’s Way 
t 1 in which men were 


He 


wrong way 


unhay 


i L if ppiness 
te! Hfe said there 
La much simpler way 
! it live with real happi 


greater sense of life 


I of His was much 
I | that it wa oO con 
t a man must be 
vwecept it the 
life 
\\ It w the exact 
\ Che world 
{ rtion, the con 
Vi 1 voutr happiness, 
vith your nation 
tcl t with you 
of this way 1 
in the individual 
in th State Phe 
La pread to 
{ rie t competi 
G in The indivi- 
1 ( tion retlects 
ivalry of stat 
e of the li 
it If robe 
ed irb I 
nclivi il 
‘ ‘ ti I 
It is true 
1 th \\ 
t nd that 
rie by thi 
th init of 
The Choice Must be Made 
nm thi 
a 1 it 
tive that a man 


M mon He said it is 
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impossible for a man to have two master 
ideas, impossible to walk on two roads, im- 
possible to be both and unselfish. 


Respectability, or Pharisaism, was the one 


selfish 


thing that stirred the serenity of His nature 
mto storm 
the 


falsities, its 


He was not so much moved bv 


sins of the world as by its pretences, its 
insincerities He preferred an 
honest 
He 
the unhappy sinner from seeing the beauty 
and truth of the And to Jesus, 
His inte rpretation of the moral idea, His way 
life 


sinner to a compromising moralist. 


saw that the dishonest moralist hindered 


moral idea 


of was the one thing which could give 
peace to the world. Anyone who obscured 
that idea was an enemy. He gathered dis 


ciples about Him to spread the knowledge of 
this idea among foreigners as well as among 


He 


desiring all men to heat 


His own people, and iamed this idea of 


His 
it, for their happiness and for their peace 


‘good news 


The Ethic of Jesus 
The 
spiritual foundation, and is inspired by faith 


social ethic of Jesus rests upon a 


in God and the continuity of life; but even 
ethic 


consideration by 


as a social exclusively it is worthy of 
statesmen and sociologists, 


so than at 
Mammon or, if 


this hour, when 
the 
Mammon, have brought 


and 
the 
ethics of 


never more 


ethics of you will, 
God plus 
the slaughter-house. 


ate 


the youth of Europe to 
Let us to st 
the und 


tion the 


endeavout in a few words 
s of this moral obliga 
ethic ot 

had got so far in the 
the 
Men said that it was wrong 


to 


nature and gi 


which we call Jesus. 


Civilisation days of 
Jesus as to be 
primitive times 
to « 


above barbarism of more 
ulultery, wrong 
Indeed, the 
not very different from 
this self 


il civilisation 


to kill, wrong ommit 
hate 
ethic of that day 

But Jesus 


civilisation with 


social 


vour neighbour 


our own ontrasted 


] 


satishied an ice 


and in by a few master-strokes in 


so doing 


exposition revealed it hollowness 


Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time Chou shalt not kill But I 
ay unto you, That whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the yudgment 

Ye have heard that it was said by them 
f old time Chou shalt not commit adul 
tery But I say unto you, That whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 


with her already in his 
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heard that it hath been said, 


t ve thy neighbour. But I say 


you, Love your enemies, bless them 

t curse vol ( to them that hate 

\ I it them which de spitefully 

e \ nd perse ou 

e act of murdet nothing; it is the 

n lerous thought which counts rhe act 
of adultery is nothing; it 1s the dishonour 
able thought which « nt Love of those 


is of no moral value; it is love 


of those who hate us that counts. Life 
can be cruel where there is no murder, evil 
where there is no adultery, and unlovely 
where there 1s friendship A new attitude 


is needed, A new birth of the soul is required. 


Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also and it is your heart that 
counts, not your prol ion, not your con 
iormity to social tandara not even youl 


morality 


your philosophy, your religion, 


On which Side ? 

It is you yourself, in the inward hiding 
lace of your spiritual reality, in your heart, 
ur essence, in your fact, that make 


travail of 


serve God 


both. You are cither selfish or unselfish. It 


j mpossible to be bot You are seeking 
either your own good or the good of others 
\ ( k the greatness of your 
it rti I ft other nation 
ire ichrevil either the aims of an 
t m or the 1 brotherhood On 
hich sick t] t tfect of your Ife 
\re 1 selfish a | lual and selfist 
1 nationalist or i you. unselfish 
pi ot God heat 1} ple ot Mammon 
All this was del ( by Jesus, not a 
ermon ; it | I isa philosophy 
1 date 1 Wa {1 human atlai 
t is His re 1 the moral ob 


Not a Makeshift 


\é It is OF th first portan to ob 
that t] } , } ry { 

I b it I 1LIS¢ It not 
keshift it tality It not a 

re tructiol buildis It 
. ( I tis put into eflect 


by the heart. 


A nation, for example, which 


in one and the same breath talks about 
our old = God and ‘our destructive 
sword ”’ cannot put this ethic into effect 


But also, a nation which declares that it is 


fighting a righteous war, and at the same 
time takes steps to exclude its enemy from 
the markets of 
ethic into effect 
that the eth 


during a war. It is an eth 


the world, cannot put this 
Indeed, it 
of Jesus is utterly impossible 


must be said 


which makes 


war impossible. The point I am endeavour 


ing to make is that in reconstructing society 


after this calamitous War we must not seek 
to Iift 


fallen 


from the ground one pinnacle of the 


towers of Mammon, but only the 


gesting 


tried for the 


whole temple of God. I am sug 
the ethic of Jesus should be 


first time [ am pointing out that it can 
only be tried in its totality, that it is the 
very nature of this ethic that it does not 


back where 


of Admural 


admit of compromise. We are 
we began, with the 


Mahan 


warning 


The Ethic of Good Will 

What is this ethic of Jesus in one 
It is the ethic of Good Will. It is the ethi 
of the cleansed and unselfish heart Good 
Will is his 


parison with thi 


principle Everything in com 
Cx | Will Is un 


We must love our neighbour as ourself, ana 


mport int 


Fal 


| him as we would that he hould 


do unto 
do unto us Good Will, this is 
life No judg 
and no selfishness ; but Good Will 


the way o 
ment no untorgiveness, n 
hatreds 


We have got to learn that the prosperity ol 


one is not an injury to another, and that 
the essential broth rhood of man is the great 
central reality of this earth 

We have t to be ecarnest in king the 


ood of our neighbour We have got to 


desire with all our heart the safety, honour 
and welfare of other kings and their domi 
nion We must abandon all our ancient 
prejudice and all our racial instincts, and 
all our nationalistic vainglory We have 
got to be born again, born into a new 
spiritual conception of mankind, born int 
the lea of elf] love born into a new 
understand f the moral obligation, born 
into the spirit of Good Will 

Nationalism rile it be born aga 
must almost re end in imperialism. but 
if nationalism be born again the desire 0! 


all good men is fulfilled; for then inte! 


The S 
Ar 


On 


“BUT I SAY 


federation is achieved. 


h, which seeks the 


Nationalism 


welfare 


which is inspired by spiri- 


mmercial ideals, is 


already 


hadow of Approach 
tl no dream of visionaries, but 
thrown across the world the 
sha f its approach. think 
ning of it in the British 
ve may see men of the 
under alien skies for 
races less advanced in 


e by 


lge, administering 
ling the outcast 
ime 


in intelligent 


a feal 


cres 


in lands of apathy 


enthusiasm 


cience But the shadow 
rown less faint in the eyes 
iring the progress of 
epened, it has become 
ind it has grown farther 
of the moral earnestness 
tiness of one just man 
r which is worthy of refle 
i I 1, a main ground for our 
One, the Super-Men 
I ng of this War the whole 
ember, seemed domi 
rous and tempestuous 
country under that 
man stand out with 
Dow ful an ttra 
emperor Ile was a 
the central world 
and strident indi 
this old and patient 
of War came home 
f men, thi trutti 
t public attentior 
i glitteri theati 
> o the smoke t 
lron of hist. 4 
German peopl oO 
i d, set uy ell 
verately 1 Ove! 
ul maku great 


the man otf 


blood 


tl idol of timber 
ing to him, jour 
drunken adjective 


ier ol 


him, and children 


UNTO YOU” 


who should have been playing in the fields, 
writing letters to 


autograph. 


him, praying him for an 


But this super-man, master of good blunt 


phrases, a hardy warrior of the old type, 
and a solid strong man worthy of respect, 
failed either to overawe his enemies or to 


capture the interest of the world. 


From Kitchener to Lloyd George 


In England, the legendary Kitchener grad- 


ually losing power as the modern reality 
assumed normal shape, neither the graven 
rhetoric of Asquith nor the burning passion 
of Lloyd George made its way to the soul 
of mankind That which inspired us at 
breakfast was forgotten by sunset. No 
Milton appeared amongst us In France 
there was Joffre, a noble and patriarchal 


figure, very human and quiet, but with 
no magic, except for his little pozlus And 
in America there was Wilson, holding his 
peace Look where we might over this 
whole world, brought to unparalleled cala 
mity, and needing as never before the 
authentic voice of the heroic saviour of 


mankind, there was none among kings and 


generals, statesmen and preachers, whose 
face held all men gaze, W hose voice sounded 
to humanity like the voice of a god We 
were conscious of our struggle as a struggle 


of the average man, Heaven aloof, neutral, 


] 


and perhaps disdainful 


The Apotheosis of Wilson 
War n 


horror, carnage 


But graduailh oving swiftly from 


horror to on every side 


spreading its crimson pools across Europe, 


and the end nowhere visible, gradually men 
became wal ot oi in their midst whose 
vision was unblinded by passion and whose 
soul wrestle tl I invisible forces of 
t} world lenthy eking victory for 
righteousn ' Te \t first this 
American 1 the ther side of the planet 
ingered Europe by his bloodless calm ; 
and he had in the beginning by mere 


lence when the initial murder of Belgium 
wa onsumn ind when he spoke it 
was to | whi stung to bitter 
ra those wh fel justly that they were 
tr his battle i well as their own 
neverthe as th IXKaiser dwindled and 
became nothing » this man, Wilson of 
America, became steadily, more and more, 
the one world figure of the world war, 





The historians dealing with the chronicles 
of our time will proclaim that the victory 
of humanity over inhumanity, the victory of 
reason over madness, the victory of gentle 
truth over foulest error, was won, not by 
this army or by that, but by one noble 
gentleman who God when most 
others kneit at the shrine of Mammon. 

As it stands at present, the proposal of 
President Wilson for a League of Nations to 
Enforce Peace cannot be held as the end of 
War. But I think no more hopeful begin- 
ning could be made for this great end if the 
warlike nations entering that League enter 
it with repentance in their hearts and a new 
vision of nationalism in their minds. The 
very fact of President Wilson’s personal 
dominance is of good augury. It 
triumph of moral ideas. Humanity sees the 
folly as well as feels the agony of War. It 
is sick of Napoleons, big or little. The whole 
heart of the world cries out for Peace. Men 
know as they never knew before that War 
is irrational and ruinous. They begin to 
look away from economics, begin to wonder 
whether the moral idea is after all a prac- 
tical idea, begin to rouse their reason for 
the work of reconstructing society. And in 
this mood, more and more do they look to 
that one man in America whose vision seems 
less cloudy than their own, and whose faith 
in the power of goodness is founded on a rock. 


served 


is the 


A World Conscience 

Our problem is to give a moral character 
to the General Will. 
in the 
the nations of the earth, if once we can get 


If once we can create 


world a conscience common to all 
two or three of the greatest nations to live 


unselfishly, our problem will be solved. 
And my faith is strong that this is the des- 
tiny of the human race. I cannot believe 
that the 
far from the 
this stage in human history to cease their 
operations. And if still 
their path must be, cannot be anything else 
but this, international 
Che sublime of liberty 
by loss of liberty My 
limited by the liberty of the State in which 
I live; the liberty of the State in 
I live is limited by the liberty of the world 


and not until the 


forces which have carried us so 


anarchy of tribalism are at 


they are active, 


towards federation. 
is only to be reached 
personal liberty is 


which 


of which it is a member 


liberty of the world is secure can my per- 


sonal liberty become real and substantial 
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There is but one peace, the peace of the 
soul, and it comes only through faith in the 
teaching of Jesus, that Good Will is the 
social ethic of mankind. ‘“‘ These things I 
have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might 
** Peace I 


My peace I give unto you : 


have peace.”’ leave with you, 
not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.”’ And St. Paul, 
perceiving the full wonder of this revelation, 
this new this fresh 
vision of the world, proclaimed it to the 
foreigner: ‘‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye 
who sometimes were far off are made nigh 
. . . For He is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the 
law of commandments contained in ordin- 
for to make in himself of twain one 


new man, so making peace.” 


view of nationalism, 


between us; having 


ances ; 


The Coming Kingdom of God 

When we perceive that this teaching of 
Jesus was the practical teaching of a prac- 
tical reformer—nay, that it was the inspired 
revelation of the greatest spirit that ever 
saw deep into the soul of man, we shall 
abandon all our vain efforts to make har- 
mony out of discords, all our heartbreaking 
toil to establish Peace on the foundations 
of War, and, once and 
for all upon the temple of Mammon, set our 
faces steadfastly towards the Kingdom of 
God. 

Does not man in this dark hour, struggling 
in the breaking 
slowly, painfully free from the litter of the 
false faiths that have held him, cry out at 
last: ‘‘ My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
heart and 
my flesh crieth out for the living God’ 

If we wouid abolish War we must cultivate 
the Will for Peace, 
this cultivation can be accomplished is by 
nation daily 


turning our backs 


ruins of civilisation, and 


for the courts of the Lord: my 


and the one way in which 


each man and each living 
according to the social ethic of Jesus, living, 
that is, in the spirit of Good Will 

‘Our plans, our hopes, our fears, must be 
things as they at first 


but by those things 


regulated, not by 
present themselves to us, 
rightly understood by reference to an ideal 
conception of a future which is to be framed 
by more perfect laws than the present.” 
So said the great bishop, Mandell Creighton, 
preaching at Sandringham, with the German 


Kaiser among his hearers. 
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F anybody had told me that Uncle’ was so good that Uncle Ted wanted to make 

. " | Ted wa roing to suggest that he a speech, only Auntie Rosa stopped him 

; and Hele he is my sister) and I because it might have prevented them from 
Cousin |] y and Cousin Tom should coming again. 

Pierrots on t inds at Port Lucey this Of course, in a little place like Port Lucey 
ae ir with tions for the Red Cross, and there were not any soldiers stationed, so it 
= \untie Rosa, not a Pierrot, playing the piano — was all the nicer to see a wounded Tommy, 
= b or us, I sl just have said that they a man with his arm in a sling, and a jolly 

> talking bish rhat is, if they had round badge in his cap, standing in front, 

it bef War. Since the War only rather at one side, and I was awfully 

| van evervt has been so upside down pleased because, as he couldn't very well 

ust be that nothing quite impossible. When clap and there was nothing but sand to 

2 s telling e\ ne about “ The Port Lucey stamp on, he managed to make an applaud- 

' Patriotic Pierrot had been out for three ing noise by whacking the side of the stage 

¥ we had r first performance in the with his walking-stick. I think it worried 

—_ iry, sandy bit behind the bathing machines, Uncle Ted, who had come to the conclusion, 

om und I think everyone in Port Lucey was _ in the way fat people have of worrying about 

ghton standing round the fortunate people who — such things, that the stage wasn’t very safe 

cme I bagged 1 hairs, and the collection at the best of times; but I liked it because 
831 








I soon found out that the wounded soldier 


hit out hardest when the person who 
Pierroted was Helen or me; but that isn’t 
wonderful, because Helen is very, very 
lever, and the most beautiful person in 
the world, only she is almost always so 
grave that you might be a little afraid of 
he? if her eyes did not get all warm and 


kind when she looks at you. Since the War 


began she has been graver still, and I am 


sure she would have gone to be a nurse or 
something grand if she hadnt to go on 
teaching to pay for my school and fiddle 


= 


lessons because we have not got any father 
and mother. 

I was carrying round the brass bowl we 
collected in at the performance, 
and there was the soldier again, and he put 
a penny in quite readily ; but I told him it 


did not matter, and he could take it back 


evening 


again 
If you knew,”’ said the soldier—and by 
the electric lights the boys had fixed up 


round the stage, which happened just then 
to be doing quite nicely, I could see that he 
had jolly little blue 
face—‘‘ if you knew how fed up I was until 


you and your lot came along 


eyes and a pleasant 


you'd see that 


it wouldn’t be much to me to blow in my 
shilling a day on you if it wasn’t for cigar- 
ettes. What's that young lady’s name 
what's singing now 

He \¢ rked his head at Helen, who in her 


stick-out, shiny, black dress with the white 
ruffle and white pompons on it, and with red 


stuff on her cheeks and lips, did look lovely 


in an un-Helen-ish sort of way 

That’s Miss Viva France,’’ I told him, 
which was the name she had chosen 

She's a peach, and 1 mistake,’’ said 
the soldier, and got red and then looked at 
me and added, meaning it kindly, ‘‘ You're 
not so bad yourself for little one.”’ 

Next morning I was out before breakfast 
for a bathe Che boys had had theirs earlier, 
and Helen didn’t care for more than on 
a day so I was alone, and when I had 
lressed and was sitting on the shingle 
drying my hair a bit before tying it back, 
I heard a cough and a great noise of thick 
boots on the stones behind me, and there 

the wounded soldier. Of course, I was 
viully pleased to see him, and I asked him 
to con ind sit down and tell me all about 
how he got his wound, because, being at 


school most of the time, I never had talked 
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to a real wounded soldier before, and I said 
how sorry I was to hear him coughing like 
that, and I hoped it wasn’t a cold he'd 
caught at the front. He down and 
looked at his boots, and then at me, and 


sat 


then went red. 
“Don't you know what I was coughing 
for ?”’ he said at last. 


“No, Is it your wound that makes you ? ” 
He shook 
“Tf you was walking down a street and 
a young fellow started behind 
you like that, wouldn't you know what it 


his head. 


coughing 
meant ?”’ 

I thought and thought, 
Oh, I 


I said, 
it 


then 
hope 


and 


“Consumption ! do isn’t 
that ! ”’ 

He sighed so terribly that I was sure it 
must be, until he spoke. 

"he: 


all 
very 


It’s 
well 


it isnt consumption at 


just a signal like must be 
brought up!” 


you 


“Tam.” I felt very glad that even out- 
siders could see how well Helen had done 


it. ‘* My sister brought me up mostly her- 
self——-Miss Viva France, you know,” I told 
him. 


When he had got over his interest in hear- 
ing that, I made him tell me all about his 
wound. 

He had a very difficult-to-understand way 
but I managed to make 
left 
and 


of putting things 
that he had lying wounded 
between the trenches, officer had 
crawled out and was bringing him in when 
couldn't 


out been 


his 


a German sniper hit him and he 


even crawl any more, so they both had to 
lie out there in the blazing sun and be shot 
if they moved a finger until it got dark, 


and then the men were so fond of the officer 
that they came out in spite of the danger 


and got them both in. 

I suppose you're very fond of him, 
too,”’ I said. It had been rather hard to 
tell which was the soldier and which was 
the officer but now I had got them sorted 
out properly the story hurt my nose and I 


had to blink hard to keep the tears out ol 


my cyes 

I used to be fond of him, and no mis 
take The soldier, who had told me by 
then that his name was Private Petter, 
stopped twinkling his blue eyes, and looked 
sad * Lieutenant Coleraine—he’s the sort 
of young toff who wouldn't say a word 


about his girl to a fellow like me—or to 
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anyone else for the matter of that—only 
having to let on about her to me that time 
when he was wounded, he don’t mind me 
now, and being ill and all—well, he just 
lets fly It Petter, she’s this,’ and 
Petter, shi the other,’ until he fairly 
gives me pains in my inside! ”’ 
His girl I said. Do you mean the 
lady he’s going to marry 
As far as I can make out, they never 
kept company, but they will, if I can 
manage it for him 
‘You 
He nodded, staring gloomily out to sea 
at the little black streak which meant 
a destrover far away beyond even the white 
line which the Goodwin Sands; and 
vhile I sat there, just longing to ask him 
ull about it, and half afraid that it might 


not be polit [ heard the breakfast-bell 
boarding-house, which they kindly 
ring out of the ndow 


ration I've got to go,’ I 
it understand yet half what 
you have been talking about. How can you 
Chingum-a-bob engaged 


No, it isn't likely, 


but I’ve got to try, 
Look here, 
in I'll come along and 


shall I ? ”’ 


eyes looked so friendly 


there you are will you 
tell you all al t it 
Petter's litt blue 
have borne to 
‘* No. sO 
Good morning.” 
and I left him there 


clattered the 


eager that I couldn't 


rt his feelings by saying said 


\ nste ind then * 


aring Liter me is | over 
Helen's eyes going all 
mouth 
not to 
and 


even when het 
nile, I felt a dreadful pig 
| her all wut Petter me, 


imply ce t do it 


and vet 
because I 
that Helen 

nk nr f me to meet him and 


I had better not lo 


Was SO 
ind knew wouldn't 
would 
feel 


still, he came 


make it 
ecrety 
both performances and 
mped at the ide of the 
hard for 


thumped and 
platform very 
Helen 
that his 


end flew oft and 


when 

Hiome’ 
vl the 
1 bathing-machine man on his waist 
hurt 
but I heard 


fadeiine Gil ho had 


him, and 
Helen and 


come to dance 
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for us, talking about him afterwards and 
calling him “ Mars,’’ 
soldier and a “ god,’’ meaning that he was 


because he was a 
our gallery. 

I wanted terr:bly to have that talk with 
him; but Eddy and Tom were always 
about, and I couldn’t very well expect him 
to tell them, too. Five whole days went 
by, and though I saw him time after time, 
me a look his funny 
little twinkling eyes, there was no chance 


and he gave out of 
of speaking to him alone, and then, one hot 
afternoon, as I sat half asleep in the shade 
of a big rock, somebody came round the 
corner of it, and there was Petter, very red- 
faced and with his hat on the back of his 
head. 

““T was up on the cliffs,’’ he said, puffing, 
‘and I thought I knew that green dress of 
Law, Iam hot!” 
“Yes, you are awfully hot ; but I’m very 
sake sit 
down and be quick and tell me all about 


yours, so [ came down. 


glad to see you For goodness’ 
will be tea-time or some- 


shall understand why 


everything, or it 
thing and I never 
you have got to get the lieutenant engaged 


to the young lady. Why can't he do it him- 


self? I do hope you don’t think I’m very 
curious.” 

Petter, sitting fanning himself with his 
hat, looked me all over. 


I don't see nothing curious about you,”’ 
he said kindly, and informed me again that 


my sister was ‘“‘a peach,.”’ After a bit 
more puffing, he began to talk about the 
lieutenant’s young lady “ It’s like this. 
After my officer and me was taken out of 


the trenches and tidied up a bit, we had to 
wait a while at the base hospital, and as it 
happened, they slung us side by side on the 
and re- 


stretchers, so when I round 


membered things and looked for him, there 


came 


he was with his face all twisted up, looking 


awful bad, but grinning still, being the 
beggar to grin that he is. Well, the least a 
bloke in my_ place could do was to say 


Thank you’ to him, wasn't it, seeing he'd 
life the 
things I meant to say got stuck in my nec k, 
telling him that if ever 
I could do for him in 


supposing us 


saved my Somehow, though, 
and it ended in me 
there was anything 
return I'd show him, two 
both got over the doing in we'd had, which 
at the time didn't feel likely ‘Oh, 
we're both going to live to fight another 


Petter, don't you worry,’ he says. 


very 


day, 


i] 
> 

















THE QUIVER 


‘We're not booked through this time.’ 
That didn't satisfy me, though ; I just went 
must have 


on offering to do things for him 

been off my chump a bit, by what I re- 
member of it until at last he said, ‘ Well, 
ther just one thing you could do for me, 
but ire only to do it if by any chance ] 
kick the bucket, after all.’ He managed 


to get out his pocket-book and gave me a 
page tore out, with a name and address on 
it, and he said, ‘ When you know for certain 
that I’ve pegged out and you're feeling fit 
for it yourself, just go and see her, will you ? 


and tell her I sent her all my love at the 
end of my tether, and then just let her know 
that I wasn’t a coward, incidental like. If 


you'll promise to do that for me, I shan’t 


have much left to worry about.’ Of course, 


I told him ‘ Yes,’ and I settled down like 
a kid in its cot after that but I stuck to 
the bit of paper, and by and by we got a 
move on and [I didn’t see no more of him 


till I got a letter from him, where I was ina 


London hospital, to say he'd got lodgings 
down here and had a nurse with him, a 
nice old party, as would look after the pair 
of us, and would I come and stay at his 
expense It sounded better than the con- 
valescent home, so of course I come and I 
jolly well wish I hadn't, too!”’ 
Vhy 
Because then I'd have finished with his 
girl by now and not have known so much 
about her beforehand.’”’ He gave a kind 
of shudder which made me wonder what 
rt of girl the leutenant’s sweetheart 
could possibly be to have such a frightening 
effect on him. Petter went on, “ Did I tell 
you that the bullet got him in the back 
oO! heres about his spine only side- 
wa He's got to lie flat in one of them 
long things like a grown-up pram. He'll 
be out again in a few months, his doctor 
’ t in the meantime he got a ter- 
ril t of time for thinking, and he’s put- 
ting it all in—about that girl. That was 
nt for me he wanted the bit of 
paper with her address on back, as he was 
il t get well 
Why Did he only want her to know 
al it him saving you if he died ?” 
That what I thought myself, that he 
d t mind sending a message, but he 
didn’t see marrying het \ll the same, he’s 
caved my life, whether he'd lost his own or 
not » I said to him, and I said, begging 


his pardon, ‘If it’s all the same to you, 
sir, I'd like to do something for you, and 
if the young lady the sort you'd like 
to send your love might 
expect you to stand by it even to the length 


isn t 


to, seeing she 


of getting spliced, perhaps you could kindly 
My word, he 


think of something else.’ 

was wild.’”’ Petter’s face wrinkled into a 
smile as he remembered it. ‘He told me 
she was this and she was that, and how 
dared I speak about her that way, and 
couldn't I see that no live man could send 
a message to a girl to say he hadn't funked 
things? ‘No girl—lady, I mean—ought 
to want telling that about you, sir,’ | said, 
and then to show me it wasn't her fault, 
he told me all about the row he had with 
her.”’ 

** Row ?” I asked, being afraid that he 
would sit and think and I should never 
get to the end of the matter, so then he 
went on. It seemed that this Mr. Coleraine 
didn’t know the girl he was so fond of very 
well, only they used both to be asked to 


spend week-ends together with some people 
and that 
When the 


because 


who were friends of both of them, 
was his only way of seeing her. 

War began he didn't at 
just a little time ahead was a week-end he 
people, and 


yon once 


was going to spend with these 


there and he was afraid 


the girl would bx 


if he had joined he might not get leave just 
at the right moment and might miss see 
ing her. Apparently he had done just the 


cold and stiff with 


wrong thing, for she was 
him at once, and when he asked her why, 


she said she was disappointed that he wasn't 


in khaki, which showed she was rather inter 
ested in him anyway, if only the silly young 
man had had the sense to see it. He didn't 
like to tell her why he had delayed for, 
as Petter put it they weren't what you 
might call pally with each other yet * and 
he was hurt that she should not have known 
that he would be ready to fight for England, 
and so one thing led to another, and at last 
she asked him if he was afraid. 

“After that,” said Petter, ‘‘ one could 
understand his wanting me to tell her all 
the stuff he worked off on me in the base 
hospital. Any man would have done his 
duty if a woman had drove him to it. She'd 


a bit more than 


don t 


got to know that he'd d 


one 


duty it | 
is why, now he’s alive and going to be able 


] 
his see Whi see mysell 


some day to stand up in front of her on 
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PETTER 


his own two legs and ask her to take what 


she’d said back, and keep company with 
him, she shouldn't be told just as much as 
she should if he was a blooming corpse 

So vou al oing to tell her, after all ? 
Ah. but you've given Mr. Coleraine back 
her address 

Copied it down first,’’ said Petter, and 
I had hard k not to hug him for his 
funny litti c 

Probably if she’s nice she'll be awfully 

id to hear of him, and you'll quite enjoy 
ing het 

Not me! Petter’s little blue eyes 

ked quite | ‘It was bad enough 

} 1 | iust } she was a lady, an officer's 
irl, and l it but since I've been here 
| havi talking to me about her 
he’s kind of felt able to let off steam to 
e—eh, my tell you I'm afraid of her. 
If it wasn't that he’s ill and down in his 

k thr k after me, and I'd 

ised to do something for him, 
| | i] tailand run. I'd rather 

1 machi nany day. He's always 

iking it poor young chap, with his 
Petter, sl is, and ‘ Petter, she’s that 

ul telling 1 clever things she's said and 
Ly é at vou, and you know 
into a kind of whisper 

n't t a—female, she's one of 

m B.A I 

Well r's one, too—no, an M.A, 

that i. bit more so still, You wouldn't 

\\ l He stared at me with 

mo ntil the cigarette he had 
between threatened to go out 

het one of them! Do you 
| | know Licutenant Coleraine’s 

W 

M iH kevell, care of Mrs 

He w é tly reading it from a picture 
mind { paper the heutenant had 
hit interrupted him with a 

But that my ister’s really truly 
name whet n't a Pierrot ! 

Your t Her that sings down 
there HH led backwards at Port 
Lucey \I Viva France You don't 

I 1 é 
» 1 ith the Macgregors once 


mi e ott 


for 
83 


n there 


OCS 


5 


AND I! 


week-ends ! I got quite excited, and even 
patted Petter’s big red hand, the one that 
was on his well arm ‘I do hope she likes 
him if he’s nice, and anyhow it will be quite 
easy to tell her now, won't it 

Petter shook his head. He began to 
very pink in the face, and finally he took 
his hand away and commenced undoing his 
tunic collar in silence. At first I thought he 
was suddenly going for a swim, but presently 


get 


I decided that it had grown tight and he 
wanted more air. 
“ Aren't you relieved ?”’ I persisted, 


He looked at 
Hasn't she told you about 


“ Relieved be blowed !”’ 
me with scorn. 


me writing to her 


“Writing to her! About Mr. Cole 
raine ?”’ 

“ About me,” 

“What about you ?” 


He got redder 
“Well, what do you think ? ” 


I couldn't think, so I shook my head. 


“Well, what does a fellow write to a 
girl when she sings on the stage and he gets 
sweet on her Asked her to meet me and 
sent her kisses and 

‘Oh, dear,’ I interrupted him, “ I’m 


quite sure Helen wouldn't like that.’ 


‘She don't appear to, seeing she hasn't 
answered me, let alone even looked at me ; 
but how I'm to go and see her after that 


and tell her about the lheutenant— 

I saw his point, and we were both quiet 
for quite a long time. 

* Couldn't 


I 


you do it for me like ?” 
head at Petter’s suggestion. 
She has never even told there 


He'll have to tell her him- 


shook my 


me Was 


such a person. 


self.”’ 
“ That he never would 
‘Not if they were friends again ?”’ 
“How are they to get to be friends 
again 


I interrupted, having an idea. 

** Can't bit 

‘Not can't even sit up.”’ 
‘Could you push him in his pram-thing 

bit with your well 
On the level I do 

thing like that, only 


he walk a 
a step yet 

a hand ? 

on the sands or any- 


likes to go 


he always 8 


along where there’s no people, on account 


of not wanting them to see him —it’s a bit 
too dull for me 
I nodded, for that was all just what I 


wanted it to be, and then I told Petter my 


























THE QUIVER 


plan over and over again until he quite 
understood it, which took some time. 

My plan was a very nice one, but it did 
just depend a bit on Helen's doing exactly 
what I asked her. Next day, to get her away 
from Auntie Rosa and everyone, I had to 
tell her that I had a bit of a headache and 
wanted to sit after lunch in the little bay 
away from all the people; and really with 
thinking so much and being so anxious, it 
was very nearly true. It was a great relief 
to me when she said she would, and greater 
still when we got there to find that Petter 
had done his part already and there was 
a great, long pram-carriage down on the 
sands, and Petter lying in the shadow of it 
paper and never even 
winking at me. Helen looked at the pram- 
with kind when we had 
arranged ourselves under the cliff. 

“‘T wonder if it’s a man or a woman ?’ 
she said. ‘‘ It must be a man, I think; it’s 
such a very large spinal carriage, and that 
Oh, it’s the man 
who comes to the concerts— Mars,’ Made- 
him—he his sling off at 


reading a picture 


carriage eyes 


soldier being with him. 
line calls has 
last.’’ 

I helped her wonder like anything, so that 
she should not see that I knew, and by and 
by Petter got up and spoke to his officer and 
went up the cliff path 

I suppose he’s gone to fetch something,” 
Helen she didn’t seem to be reading 
very much it’s 
not to pull the spinal carriage a bit higher 
up the beach first. The tide is coming in as 
fast as anything.” 

‘*T expect he knows what he’s about,” I 


said 


rather silly of him 


said truthfully, and tried to sound careless ; 
but Helen didn’t seem able to stop taking 
an interest, and kept on looking up from her 
book and pointing out how another of the 
dark strips of shells and wood and weeds 
that the sea leaves on the sand as it goes 
down had been covered by the tide. 

** I do wish his soldier servant would come 
back ! ”’ 

She seemed worried enough, so I offered 
to go and look for the soldier ; but she wasn’t 
ready for that yet. Presently the 
began to wash the front wheels of the pram- 
carriage, and at that Mr. Coleraine woke up 
out of the dream which had been keeping 
the 
I had wondered whether he was star- 


waves 


him very quiet down there at water's 
edge 


ing up at the white clouds blowing across 


the sky above him, and whether he was 
thinking of Helen and feeling sad. 

“ Petter!’’ he began to call. ‘ Petter! 
Hang the fellow! Petter! Does he take 
me for a blessed old King Canute? Pet- 
ter! Wake up, wherever you are! Petter!” 

While he was shouting he had picked up 
the looking-glass which Petter had told 
me he always kept at hand, so that he could 
look round with it and see more than just 
the sky above which his positién made 
possible. He began turning it round, search- 
ing the bay for the missing soldier, and pre- 
sently he turned it so that it would reflect us, 
I saw the flash of the glass dance 
the skirt of Helen’s pale blue frock, and 
then, as he saw her 
calling ceased, and a silence fell on all the 
bay that made the scream of the seagulls 
out by the headland seem funnily impor- 
tant and loud. Helen was silent, too, and 
when I dared to look at her that her 
face was quite white, not just pale, and 
that her hands, holding each other on her 
tight that her 


across 


face in his glass, his 


I saw 


were clenched so 
knuckles were white, too. 

““T—I think you had better go and look 
for his man!” 


staring at her, and the voice she spoke in 


knees, 


she said, when she saw me 


was not Helen's voice at all. 

I got up and ran, glad to get away, for 
there the cliffs I 
had begun to be afraid as though something 
Petter and I had made happen was much 
bigger than I had imagined that it would 
be. I got to the top of the cliff path out of 
breath, and Petter, lying hidden in a hollow 
at the edge of the cliffs, signalled to me. | 
scooted along on all fours, and dropped 


somehow down between 


down beside him. 
‘Going At, ain't it ? 
she’s dreadfully upset ! ”’ 


“* I—suppose so 

Petter shrugged as well as he could in that 
position, meaning that anyhow we couldn't 
help it. 

* You're 
drowned ? 

““ Well, he won’t if your sister fetches him 
back, like you There's a 
nice strip of sand left the cliff at 
have left us, 


quite sure he won't be 


would. 
under 


said she 


high tide, or Nurse wouldn't 
and me with my arm not strong enough to 


get him off the beach alone.” 
‘But—but if Helen won't help him! 
I’m sure she knows now that it’s Mr. Cole- 


raine.,’ 
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THE QUIVER 


Well, you said she would,”’ Petter began, 
ind then that I was trying not to 
cry he did his best to comfort me, and said 


seeing 


that in that case we would go down again 
urselves 
After that we were silent, watching the 


two silent people below in the bay. I could 
see Mr. Coleraine pretty distinctly, although 
he was a bit foreshortened from my being 
on cliffs. He dark head, 
lying very flat, and a thin, aquiline face, and 
he lay perfectly still now, and no one could 
have told that he was conscious that Helen 
was there, and that he was quite ready to 
mer than ask for 


the had a nice, 


be drowned, if need be, so 
help her, if it n't been for his 
hands tightly on the rug that 
covered him. Helen, for her part, was just 
as silent, but still. She kept on 
looking for my return or Petter’s down the 
cliff path, or 
Port Lucey road, and then looking back 
igain to see the rising 
higher up the beach. The front wheels of 
half under water, 


from ha 


clenched 
not Oo 
for someone passing on the 


how waves were 


the pram-carriage were 
and the little twinkling waves running up 


far beyond it on the sands, before she even 


tood up, and then instead of going straight 
to him she waited, staring this way and 
that, hesitating, with her hand against her 
blouse in front. AIl the while the man 


helpless down at the edge of the sea had 
never moved, not even when a wave broke 
igainst the carriage, set it rocking, and 


overed him with spray, but I said to Petter 


then 


Now! Run for it! I’m wrong about 
Helen, and we can’t wait any more! ”’ 
Petter half got up, then suddenly he 


dragged me down again. 


Look there!’’ And he gasped, for I 


think he had been worrying, too. 
Helen was running across the sand, 
ircely seeming to touch it with her feet. 
Her hat slipped backward and hung between 


1 
| 


uulders by a hat-pin through a strand 
r, but she did not 


seem to think of it 


that she was afraid that she had 

ited too long, and it seemed to me that 
t ugly wicker-carriage thing must over- 
it the next wave, and at the very least 
unded man in it would suffer horribly 

fall, and yet he lay quite still and 

until he heard her splashing 

t vater to hi and then his 


iddenly crimson, and the tears 


§ 


came to my eyes, so for the instant I didn’t 
see anything more through trying to hide 
them. When I looked up again the pram- 
carriage was standing high and dry on the 
white sand where the tide only comes a few 
times in the year, and Helen, without her 
hat and with her hair half down, was stand- 
ing beside it, her skirt all dark blue now 
and dripping as it clung to her. 

I began to say something, but Petter 
nudged me. 

“* Be quiet,”’ he said. 
floated though we could 
not hear what they At first 


Helen seemed angry, and my heart sank ; 


In the silence their 


voices up to us 


were saying. 


but Mr. Coleraine said something very 
earnestly, getting paler as Helen grew 


She told him 
something, too, with a little gesture that 
me that 
was sorry, that she had been sorry for a long 


redder, and then she « hanged. 


made guess she was saying she 


while for calling him a coward, and he asked 
her something in one and 
repeated it when she did not seem to want 


short sentence 


to reply. 

She was looking down at her wet frock 
as she listened, and then when he ques- 
tioned her she raised her head and looked 
at him, and J saw that what she had said 
had taken all her courage to say, and 
then suddenly he held out both his hands 
to her and she put hers into them, and 
their voices dropped till they were only a 
murmur; and Helen bent over him as he 


lay and stooped down lower and lower until 
his arms were round her neck and her face 
against his, 

‘Time we cleared out,’’ said Petter in a 
gruff whisper, and crawled away inland. J 
followed him and sat down. He looked at 
me funnily. 

* Well—lI suppose it’s good-bye ? 
said, 


” 


he 
Good-bye ? ” 

‘Well, in a sort of 
they'd stick knowing it was a put-up job ? 

| Suppose not 

“We did it jolly well—but she’s a peach 
—your sister! ’’ Petter sighed. 

‘I suppose she likes him better than any- 


Do you think 


” 


way. 


one on earth.’’ I sighed, too. 
And so, after shaking hands solemnly, 
back to the bay by different paths, making 


plenty of noise and behaving as though we 


were to each other, went 
Petter 


5 


pertect trangers 


and I, 
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BRITAIN’S FLOATING GIPSIES 


Some Social and Commercial Problems of our Canals and their Future 


By A. C. MARSHALL 


LOATING from place to place year 
in al eal it, a tiny little cuddy 
for a ] | ing through peaceful 


rie vreatest ce tre ot 


. ; 


mixing with no othe 


ty is the lot of the workers on 

inals nly ther race in any way 

hem are t tomanies, and our canal 
the water gipsies. 


A Gulf Stream in Society 
To take a of these little-known 


st a matter ol impossi 


\ ome authorities, there 
t nal workers, including 
es other experts put 
t r ti ind Probably the 
t tal i va between the two 
! case they represent 
ws through all our 
intel I ith none a veritable 
‘ » il l man crety 
G one family takes along 
t Ver ! ind very narrow, there 


> 


is a cabin at the stern of each cratt, both of 
l sually 
there is a dog or two, expert watchers and 


which are drawn by the one horse 


guards in some instances, past masters in 


the gentle arts of poaching rhen there will 


be the boatman himself, his wife (technically 
the mate of the boat), and his children 
usually strong not only in physique but in 


numbers also, 


In Perpetual Motion 
There they are—man, wife and family, 


domestic pets, horse, the home, and the 


business, a self-contained unit, practically 
in perpetual motion In the wee cabin, on 
a shelf-like bed, the babies first see light; 
there they spend their infancy and child 
hood. All their lives they know no home 


other than a cabin, and have no friends 
beyond those of the canal and towing-path 
Can it be wondered at that very few adult 
boat people, even to-day, can read or write, 
and that in many, many cases they have 
no knowledge of the Word of God ? 
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THE QUIVER 


Well, you said she would,” Petter began, 


ind then seeing that I was trying not to 
he did his best to comfort me, and said 
that in that case we would go down again 
urselv: 
\fter that we were silent, watching the 


two silent people below in the bay. I could 
see Mr. Coleraine pretty distinctly, although 
he was a bit foreshortened from my being 
on the cliffs. He had a nice, dark head, 
lying very flat, and a thin, aquiline face, and 
he lay perfectly still now, and no one could 
have told that he was conscious that Helen 
was there, and that he was quite ready to 


be drowned, if need be, sooner than ask for 


help from her, if it hadn’t been for his 
hands clenched tightly on the rug that 
covered him. Helen, for her part, was just 


as silent, but not so still. She kept on 
looking for my return or Petter’s down the 
cliff path, or for someone passing on the 
Port Lucey road, and then looking back 
again to see how the 
} 


higher up the beach. 


waves were Trising 
The front wheels of 
the half under water, 


and the little twinkling waves running up 


pram carriage were 


far beyond it on the sands, before she even 


tood up, and then instead of going straight 
to him she waited, staring this way and 
that, hesitating, with her hand against her 
blouse in front. All the while the man 
helpless down at the edge of the sea had 
never moved, not even when a wave broke 

ainst the carriage, set it rocking, and 
overed him with spray, but I said to Petter 
then 

‘* Now Run for it! I’m wrong about 
Helen, and we can’t wait any more!” 

Petter half got up, then suddenly he 
dragged me down again 

Look there!”’ And he gasped, for I 

think he had been worrying, too. 

Helen was running across the sand, 

ircely seeming to touch it with her feet. 
Hfer hat slipped backward and hung between 
her shoulders by a hat-pin through a strand 
{ hair, but she did not seem to think of it. 
Ea v that she was afraid that she had 

ited too long, and it seemed to me that 


wicker-carriage thing must over- 





>» next wave, and at the very least 


e wounded 


man in it would suffer horribly 

fail, and yet he lay quite still and 
until he heard her splashing 

t vater to him and then his 
nt suddenly crimson, and the tears 


came to my eyes, so for the instant I didn’t 
see anything more through trying to hide 
them. When I looked up again the pram- 
carriage was standing high and dry on the 
white sand where the tide only comes a few 
Helen, without her 


times in the year, and 


hat and with her hair half down, was stand- 


ing beside it, her skirt all dark blue now 
and dripping as it clung to her. 
I began to say something, but Petter 


nudged me. 


“* Be quiet,”’ he said. In the silence their 


voices floated up to us, though we could 
not hear what they were saying. At first 


Helen seemed angry, and my heart sank 
but Mr. very 
earnestly, 


something 
Helen 
She told him 
that 


she 


Coleraine said 


getting paler as grew 
redder, and then she changed. 
little 


was 


with a 
that 
was sorry, that she had been sorry for a long 


something, too, gesture 


made me guess she saying 
while for calling him a coward, and he asked 
her something in one short sentence and 
repeated it when she did not seem to want 
to reply. 

She was looking down at her wet frock 
listened, then 
tioned her she raised her 


that what she 


as she and when he ques- 


looked 


had sail 


head and 


at him, and I saw 


had taken all her courage to say, and 
then suddenly he held out both his hands 
to her and she put hers into them, and 


their voices dropped till they were only a 
and Helen 
lay and stooped down lower and lower until 


murmur ; bent over him as he 


his arms were round her neck and her face 
against his. 


Time we cleared out,”’ said Petter in a 
gruff whisper, and crawled away inland. J 
followed him and sat down. He looked at 
me funnily. 

““ Well—I suppose it’s good-bye ?” he 
said. 


” 


Good-bve ? 
Do you think 


” 


“Well, in a sort of way. 
they'd stick knowing it was a put-up job ? 
I suppose not 
“We did it but she’s a peach 
—your sister!’ Petter sighed. 
‘* T suppose she likes him better than any- 


jolly well 


one on earth.’’ I sighed, too. 

And so, after shaking hands solemnly, 
back to the bay by different paths, making 
plenty of noise and behaving as though we 
were perfect strangers to each other, went 
Petter and I, 
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By A. C. MARSHALL 


LOATING from place to place, year 
FR in a I t, a tiny httle cuddy 
for a ] | ing through peaceful 
try ( I the greatest centres ol 


mixing with no othe 


is the lot of the workers on 


r canals I other race in any way 
ther iT { Komanies, and our canal 
el re I y the wate! gipsies. 


A Gulf Stream in Society 
To take a ! of these little-known 


ta matter of impossi 


\ rding to some authorities, there 

| workers, including 

( other experts put 

it 1 tl and Probably the 

otal is midway between the two 
4 } 


ise they represent 


lows through all our 


intel ing with none a veritable 
otreal mal crery 
G ne family takes along 
t boats Ver g and very narrow, there 


is a cabin at the stern of each cratt, both of 
Usually 


there is a dog or two, expert watchers and 


which are drawn by the one horse 
guards ; in some instances, past masters in 
the gentle arts of poaching Then there will 
be the boatman himself, his wife (technically 
the mate of the boat and his children 

usually strong not only in physique but in 


numbers also, 


In Perpetual Motion 

There they are—man, wife and family, 
domestic pets horse, the home, and the 
business, a self-contained unit, practically 
in perpetual motion. In the wee cabin, on 
a shelf-like bed, the light ; 
there they spend their infancy and child 
hood. All their lives they know no home 
other than a cabin, and have no friends 


babies first see 


beyond those of the canal and towing-path. 
Can it be wondered at that very few adult 
boat people even to-day, can read or write, 
and that in many, many cases they have 
no knowledge of the Word of God ? 
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I have known the boatman for several 
years, and from personal evidence vote him a 


jolly good fellow. Hard-working, thoroughly 


honest, and a good father, he is absolutely 
clean morally. In fact, there is no com- 
munity with better morals than the boat- 


folk, and I attribute this to the necessity 
of mother and father, girls and boys, all 
living and sleeping together in such a way 
that there can be no family secrets, and 


much of the temptation to sin is removed 





The Work of the Day, 


automatically in an atmosphere so 


Nature as that in which these people have 


their being 


From London to Birmingham 


Quite frequently, one voyage from a main 
depot to some distant spot and back will 
occupy a fortnight or three weeks. The 
journey from London to Birmingham with 
a horse-drawn boat take five days. At 
the point of departure the wife lays in her 
Store of tea, sugar, and similar provisions. 
Bread and the very occasional fresh meat 
that i ed are bought in the evening near 


540 


near 


the stopping-place, whilst milk and butter 
are easily obtainable from any farm at the 
canal-side. Drinking water is carried in a 
gaily painted firkin on the hatch. 

Many days have I spent on a pair of twin 
monkey boats. One horse pulls the boats 
right through the journey, whilst the boat- 


and his wife, or the children if old 


man 
enough, take turns at leading the animal 
and managing the tillers. Round about 
twenty miles is a good day’s progress ; but 
when locks are _ few 
thirty may well be 


covered. Three miles 
an hour, or rather less, 
is the average pace, and 
twelve hours a_ good 
day’s work in the winter 
During the 


however, the 


months, 
summer, 
boatman prefers to be 
off at break o’ day, and 
to rest his patient horse 
during the hottest 
hours. 

At intervals along 
the banks of the canals 
there are convenient 

miniature 
which 
the boats may be tied 
for the rhere 
are stables for the 


inns with 


wharves against 
night 


horses and 


opportunl- 


ties for buying forage 


and bedding. Three or 


four families may meet 
at one of these points 
in the evening, and after 
supper sit together for 
social intercourse, en- 
livened by the strains 
of the gramophone, concertina, or melodeon 
Long winter evenings are often passed with 
dominoes or cards, but boatmen and women 
as a class are in no way addicted to Crinking 
to excess 

Queer people, these boat men and women 
may possess literally hundreds of waterside 
counties and 


| the 


irrends in a dozen difterent 


yet their interests seldom stray beyon¢ 
In the hey-day of summer thes 
the trailing boat to 


holiday-making excursion, 


canal banks. 
may let the cabin of 
gentlefolks for a 


and yet generally they are shy of strangers 
and often totally discouraging to any way 
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side clergyman or minister who may seek 
to carry the Gospel to them. 


The Question of Education 
As for education, this is legally provided 


for the children at the town in which the 


boat is officially registered, and here the 
youngsters attend for a few hours on the 
occasional days when their boat is “ at 
home Once they have passed beyond the 


the authorities have no further 
though, as a matter of fact, 

lo obtain an hour or two of 
where their 
loading or discharging. Still, 
even this is subject to the the 
and there are hundreds of boys and 


area, however 
jurisdiction 

boat children 
schooling in irious districts 
boats may be 
whim of 
parents 
girls who never go to school at all. 


Coming to their Own Again 


And now, with all the upheavals of the 
War and lessons learned from our Conti- 
nental Allies, there is a strong probability 
f our canals coming into their own again. 
Nearly five thousand miles of inland water- 
vays wind and wriggle through the length 


| breadth of Great Britain. Many a 
ndred mil are derelict, as dead in a 
mmercial e as the dodo, squeezed out 
f utility by the coming of the railway. 
Every day, however, sees new life and 


energy on the canals, which are playing no 
mean part in the transport of war stores 
and munitions, and which in the future 
will have vital work to do in the distribution 
of the nation’s foodstuffs. 

Generally speaking, canal transit is cheap 
transit. One horse can draw a floating load 
that a score of horses could not budge on 
wheels. Going further, one gallon of petrol 
will take a ton of goods forty times the dis- 
tance in a motor barge than it could do on 
a road lorry. Again, barges can creep into 
docks and snuggle against the very sides of 
ocean-going vessels for speedy loading or 
discharging of cargo, with the consequent 
elimination of wharves. 

One of the big dreams of the future is the 
canalising of the River Trent right into the 
city of Nottingham. It is part of a great 
scheme for the completion of the 
system of canals and waterways, the bulk 
of which was constructed more than fifty 
years ago. Broadly, the idea make 
Birmingham and Nottingham the two main 
From these 


‘ Cross ’ 


is to 


centres of our English canals. 
centres already canals run to London, to 
Gloucester and Bristol, and to Liverpool. 
The canalising of the Trent from Notting- 
ham to Newark would finish the fourth arm 
of the Cross in a waterway to Hull and the 
Humber. 
































Going through a Lock. 
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An Immense Scheme 
Now further, imagine a 
Hull 


ocan 


going ship at 
from Denmark, 


discharging cargo 


navia, or Russia, probably foodstutts, 


raw material to be manufacture, or timber. 
Her 
Nottingham, 
Birmingham, and so on not 


cargo is sorted into barges, one fc! 


one for Leicester, one for 


into monkey 


boats, but into real barges capable of carry 
ing 100 or 150 tons of merchandise, and pro 
pelled by a motor that could be placed in an 
ordinary Tate sugar-box Look along still 
further 
to the 


for export 


and picture these barges returning 


sea laden with manufactured articles 
some idea of 


and you will have 





The Boatmen’s Institute. 


And it is 


ictually proven, as 


scheme. 


the immensity of the 
ll possible, feasible, and < 
a visit te Holland, parts of France or Bel- 
testify, for our Dutch 


1,000-ton barges 


gium would neigh- 


bours in particular have 


propelled by motors of sewing-machine 


} 
proportions, 


Much to be Done 

But there is much to be done before our 
way to re- 
As matters 


line of 


system can be said in any 
of the Continent 


have 


canal 
present those 
are at present, we one main 
London and 


link 


canal between Liverpool, with 


a few main These waterways are 


broad and deep, and can take barges—that 
is, vessels 70 ft. to 75 ft. long by 14 ft. o1 
15 ft. in breadth. Canal “‘ boats” are only 
ibout 10 ft. in width, whilst monkey boats 
are barely 8 ft Monkey boats are used on 


what are known as the single-gauge canal 


and to bring our system on the road to 
mileage of ‘‘ main ’”’ canals 
would have to be doubled, if not trebled, 
in order to ensure locks of the required 


width and depth as well as open waterways 


perfection the 


Che question of speed is not of any vita! 
importance.. So lcng as the cargoes can be 
taken expeditiously from the holds of ocean 
going ships, and be dispatched without un- 
reasonable delay from the ports to the Mid 
lands for distribution, no very great stre_ch 
of time can Moreover, speed is the 
one factor that 


our canals, for any 


pass 
would actually break down 


vessel proceeding at a 


pace beyond 3} miles per hour leaves bx 
hind such a backwash that 
serious erosion and damage 
ensues to the banks True 
this difficulty could be obvi 


ited by substituting concrete 


wharf walls for the present 


banks of clay o1 


puddled 
but the cost would 


prushwor yal 


equal roughly ten thousand 
pounds a mile, and would not 
be justifiable 


i W 


ea ot the 


people can have any 
engineering dilh 
culties to be surmounted in 
the building of a canal In 
Bible times there were canals 
and the 
undoubtedly built a waterway 
Lincoln. It 
fifteenth 
ocks were brought into use in 
Italy With the coming 


of locks and the possibility of raising the 


in Assyria Romans 


from was not 


until the century, 


however, that 
that home of canals 


levels of canals in reaches, great progress 


was made: but the principle of the lock ts 


much the same to-day as it was in its 
infancy. 

The “lift” of a 
siderably. In 


are from 8 to 1o ft., but 


lox k 


the largest 


varies con 
lifts 


there is a lock in 


canal 


this country 


Paris that can raise a barge to a level of 
24 ft. above its original position. And 


3 
it must be 
ceeding upstream wastes water right through 


remembered that a barge pre 


the journey, and this water has to be fre 
placed, either from a natural inlet or else 
from an artificial reservoir. Again, just as 
there is often a deficiency of water in sum 


mer, so is there a 
and these 


and barrages, 


superabundance in winter 


matters have to be met by weirs 
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il. one of 


om 
lon wit t 
s and at 
to a 
y 400 It 
Its 1 
Ll ser ( 
5 iron i 
e Thames t 
betw I 
Southall 
ce rep! 
ter of 
on l 
ire tel 
Aft 
there etch 
irly sé mile 
t a lock at all 
i there is a level stretch of thirteen 
between Southall and Paddington 
t level the only difficulties to 
vercome by the canal engineers, eithe 
neans f ks or tunnels. Often a 
must be rried bodily over a river, a 
Ol I ind a wonderful instance 
is afi by the carrying of the 
water ( nan aqueduct across the 
hester Ship Canal at Barton. Hiere one 
canal | t, towing horse, and crew 
ed in an iron aqueduct which 





** We teach 


them almost entirely by object-lesson,”’ 
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Mission School for Barge Children at Brentford, 


swings round to permit the passage of a 
sea-going vessel on the waterway below. 
But the Manchester Ship Canal, 300 ft. 
in width and 28 ft. deep, is beyond the scope 
of this article, and is not to be confused 
with the ordinary inland waterway. The 
cry of the future will be for canals to carry 
coal, building material, non-perishable food- 
stuff, manufactured wares, and the hetero- 
f our commercial commo- 


rceneous Mass ¢ 


dities by means 


f petrol barges and boats. 
Our vaunted insularity has been brought 
home to us more and 
more of late, proving 
how closely we rely 
upon sea-borne goods 
for our very existence. 
We must have canals 
to connect our cities 
and centres with 
ocean-going ships, to 
link up port with port, 
and to bring the manu- 


factories of the Mid- 
lands and the north 
in closer touch with 


the metropolis by 


cheap tran- 


means ol / 


Cheapness is, in 
fact, the determining 
factor in the whole 
matter. Horse-drawn 


canal boats represent 
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the cheapest form of goods carriage to-day. 
Motor-boats will be the cheapest form of 
transit to-morrow The high price of coal 
and the prevailing rates of establishment 
charges and wages make railway freights 
appear altogether unreasonable, and it is a 
moot point whether our railways would or 
would not put obstacles in the way of canal 
development, particularly as nearly 1,200 
miles of our canals are actually owned by 
the railway companies 

So long ago as 1802 strings of barges were 
towed along the Forth and Clyde Canal by 
steam-tug, and on one of the Yorkshire 
waterways coal is carried to the sea in 
trains of barges that are locked together 
stern to bow. For ordinary inland canal 
work, however, these strings or trains are 
not practicable on account of the locks, and 
with the universal use of motors there 
would be no need for them. Petrol is, 
indeed, the solution to the entire problem, 

The link between our canals and the War 
is full of interest. The huge ircn plates 
that are employed as trench covers, all 
kinds of metal for the making of munitions, 
oil and tar, concrete, fruit for jam-making, 
sugar, and a hundred other commodities 
for the direct use of our soldiers, have trav- 
elled slowly through peaceful, rural England 
in boats and barges. Boatmen have joined 
the Army by the hundred; “ lightermen’ 

skilled craftsmen who handle barges in 
the open river—have been called up for the 
Navy as part of the contract on which they 
obtained their apprenticeship indentures, 


Transporting the Wounded 

And across the Channel, on the waterways 
of France, there are British horses, British 
barges, and British boatmen engaged in 
transporting wounded Tommies “‘ down the 
line \ soldier with a fractured leg, or 
with bones so broken that they would rub 


tovether at the slightest vibration, cannot 


stand a journey slung in the swinging cot 
of an ambulance train. Set him on a pal- 
liasse on the floor of a barge, however, and 
take him steadily down stream without 


jerk or bump, and he might as well be in 
the most comfortable bed in a London 
hospital And this is being done 

Our boatmen, too, are busily transporting 


ammunition and other field requirements 
on the canals and rivers in France. 


It looks so simple, this movement of a 
slow, deep-set boat, but the real boatman 
must have been reared to it. Most of them 
can look back generation after generation 
to fathers and grandfathers who were born 
in the cuddies of boats and who became 
boatmen in turn. And the greatest ambi- 
tion of every boatman is to own his own 
stout boat of oak or pitchpine with its elm 
bottom, its smart cabin, and with his own 
name painted on the stern and _ stencilled 
on the tarpaulins. Most of them work for 
firms, but there is one super-boatman who 
actually breeds the horses that take his 
vessels along the canals. 

Then there is this grave social problem, 
the carrying of the Word of God to the boat- 
man and his family, and the education of 
his children. 

A little girl of the canal was being taught 
something of the Cross, and was instructed 
in the need and power of prayer. Some 
time elapsed before the instructor saw the 
girl again, and then he asked her if she still 
said her prayers. 

‘* Don't believe in 'em,’’ came the blunt 
reply. ‘“‘ I prayed every night for six weeks 
that I might be made into a boy, and nothin’ 


happened, so I just give it up! 


Where Children Cannot Read 

Down at Brentford there is a Canal Boat- 
men's Institute, a branch of the London City 
Mission At different times many forms 
of effort have been made and much success 
has been met with. Special rooms have been 
prepared for maternity cases, Bibles and 
Christian literature have been given away, 
and meetings held, often at the side of the 
wharves. Then there is the day school, 
attended sometimes by fifty children and 
at other times by only two or three, accord- 
ing to the number of boats in the vicinity; 
the Sunday School, and so on. 

“We teach them almost entirely by 
object-lesson,”’ said the missionary to me 
the other day. You see, they can hardly 
read a word, and even an ordinary text has 
to be spelled out letter by letter.”’ 

Whatever the commercial usefulness and 
future of canals when the sounds of this 
world-strife begin to die away, the one fact 
to be borne in mind is that something must 
be done to Christianise and to educate the 
children of Britain’s floating gipsies. 
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THE SECOND RESCUE 


By 
HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


ANET wiped her hands on a rag that 
oily as they were, flung it 
overboard, and wiped them again, 
with more conviction, on the legs of her 
cotton 
‘Set the spark back about three notches, 
would you, Mildred dear?” she called. up. 
No, the other one! And the other way. 
Leave it so.” 


was as 


trousers 


That's good ! 

Are we all right now ?”’ Mildred asked, 

her that it didn’t much 

matter whether they were, or were going to 
be drowned within ten minutes. 

It was remarkable that anybody costumed 


tone 


suggesting 


completely as she was for the occasion, in 
rubber boots, and a sou’wester, 
could look as utterly unlike a seafaring man 
as Mildred did 
All right?" 


oilskins, 


said Janet. “I should 
think we were 
The Little Buttercup at this moment yawed 
1 point or two, and presented a fair broad- 
le to an unusually big wave, which rolled 
her joyously. 


‘O-oh !’’ said Mildred through her teeth. 


under 


There ! Janet went on. “ Isn’t that 
immense—the way she rides ? ” 
The difference between their respective 


views was natural enough. To Mildred there 
vas but one ideal of behaviour for a boat. 
It should go ahead like a straight line, cover- 
ing the shortest distance between two points. 
\nd, to complete her notion of a prosperous 
voyage, the land should never be very far 
iway, nor the water very deep. Some such 
had held out to her for 
undertaking this in the Little Butter- 


up 


inducements been 


cruls¢ 


them the Ten Thousand Is- 
id told her. ‘‘ They’re simply 
r the North Channel and the 
ipper part of Georgian Bay, and you just 


They call 

nds,’”’ Janet h 
peppered all ove 
poke around among them as you like, There’s 


ways a shelter close at hand from every 


blow FP 


oft wind that can 

In the teeth of that promise, here they 

that 
o4 


were, weltering in a waste of waters 


5 


might have been the middle of the North 
Atlantic for anything that one could see t 
the contrary. They had been adrift—actu- 
ally adrift—for fifteen minutes, while Janet 
tinkered with the engine. Now they were 
going blindly on—for charts meant nothing 
to Mildred—in the avowed hope of finding a 
lightship anchored twelve miles out from 
land, at the tip of a thing called Saint Martin’s 
Reef. It sounded frightfully like ‘‘ The Wreck 
of the Hesperus ’’ to Mildred. 

It was fortunate that her good breeding 
kept Mildred from expressing her opinions 
to her hostess. Janet had fallen in love 
with the Little Buttercup at first sight. 
Cruising in the Little Buttercup all by her- 
self was her favourite hobby. 

Janet, you see, was just a modern girl of 
the practical order. She was exactly what 
she seemed to be, and nothing else—an 
out-and-out good sort. 

Rather different was hei 
who was romantically beautiful. And her 
career was as romantic as her looks. She’d 
fallen in love at twenty-two, in the teeth of 
her father’s furious opposition, with young 
Steven North, who at that time was just 
beginning to sell occasional stories to the 
magazines. She had run off and married 
him ; her father, faithful to the tradition of 
tyrannical parents, cutting her off without 
a penny. Mildred and Steven struggled 
along through the more picturesque phases 
of poverty, and then, last winter, just as he 





friend Mildred, 


was beginning to get recognised, Mildred 
turned up in town without him. She ad- 
mitted to her friends that they weren't, in 
the deepest matters, companions any more. 
Mildred sometimes wondered if they ever 
had been, really. He seemed actually to try 
to exclude her from his inner life, and he 
made no effort to penetrate hers—to under- 
stand her. And as she felt that the intimacy 
of marriage could be justified only by a 
most complete intermingling of souls, there 
was no course for her to take except the 
one she had taken. Later, when they got 
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down to words of one syllable, she admitted 
He bored her 


ot point where she wanted to scream. 


that she couldn’t stand him 


Well, he took an exquisite revenge on 
her, for he died, unromantically, from an 
acute indigestion; and Janet 


counselled flight in the 


comprehend 
situation 


It says much for the extremities to which 
exasperation had reduced Mildred that she 
accepted this invitation 
Yow, on the afternoon of the second day 
the first had been uneventful), they were 
running east down the Straits of Mackinac, 
meaning to turn up through Detour Passage, 
when they came to it, and spend the night 
in Harbour Island 

It would be idle to pretend that this day 
had gone just as Janet had meant it to 
From a series of accidents they'd been 
hours late getting started from Mackinac 
Island 

The clock and the barometer hung side 
by side at the foot of the companion-way, 
where one could see them from the wheel, 
and if Mildred had been a close observer 
she’d have noticed that Janet's glance 
strayed that way rather often. As it was 
she did not. From her point of view mat 
ters were improving considerably. The 
waves were not so high, nor the wind so 
One could have interred this from 
the fact that Saint Martin's Lightship, when 


they passed it 


strong 


, Suggested romantic rathet 


than macabre ideas She thought it would 


be a wonderful place for two people—a man 


and a woman, of course—who really loved 
each other—to live The simple duty te 
keep the light—the calm—the  securits 
against intrusion 
I knew a wireless operator,’’ Janet said, 
who worked on one of those lghtships 
and in winter they were left there two 
months without any relief And before the 


time was up, none of them would speak to 


each other at all They used to hide away 
in the hold from each other They just 
couldn’t bear each other's looks 


You gross materialist ! said Mildred 
Well, I uppose a touch of cynicism 1s what 
But let me tell you something, child 
Marriage is like that i little, anyway So 
don't you ever marry a man unless you 
think you could keep a light hip with him 

Janet admitted, rather absently, that this 


was probably a good idea 


Her eye was on 


the barometer again, and from there it went 
to the clock. From the way the wind was 
dropping with the glass, and from the way 
it was veering round, she thought that there 
was a good chance of a blow—a real! blow 
half a gale, say, from the south-west, before 
morning, a probability which made it highly 
desirable, to say the least, to get into 
Harbour Island to-night 
Her preoccupation kept her from paving 
very much attention to Mildred’s further 
philosophisings about love and marriage. 
You are the most practical child!” 
Mildred observed at last 
you've heard a word Are you getting 


I don't believe 
hungry I believe Iam. Only it’s a pity 
for either of us to miss any of that wonder- 
ful sky 

Janet was not indifferent to that, at any 
rate. The wind she'd been looking for was 
visibly racing up from the south with a 
violet-coloured bank of cloud. It would 
blot out what lght there was within an 
hour. To her guest’s hint about food she 
made no reply. 

“Perhaps J could get supper,’’ Mildred 
presently suggested if you'd just show 
me where the things are. 

“Go down below and eat anything you 


can find,” said Janet I'm busy 

here was a thickish silence after that for 
about five minutes Mildred did not go 
below 

And then, with a scurry and a slap, the 
first outrider of the gale came up with 
them. After her first gasp Mildred apolo 
gised. She hadn't understood Perhaps 1! 
Janet had told her. . . . What was there 
she could do to help 

Not a thing,” said Janet We'll be in- 

side in twenty minutes.’”” But she was 
wrong about that 

It was perhaps ten minutes later that 
Janet’s gaze focused itself in sharp inte! 
rogation on a point out abeam on the port 
side 

Hand me the field-glasses, 

ordered Mildred 
locket 


them. There's something wrong over there, 


she crisply 
Chey're in the deck 
Just lift up that lid and you'll see 


she went on \ sailing-boat capsized ] 


g 
think And it looks as if there were some 
one hanging on to it 
It took only a glance through the swiftly 
adjusted binoculars to confirm this 


Janet set down the glasses and spun the 

















wheel hard over to starboard. 
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Mildred saw 


with astonishment that the Little Buttercup 


Vas 


awa 


ter—completel 


turning 


y from 1 


Are 


I 


Take 


nt 


room 
said 


the 


ot towards the wreck, but 
she asked, “ aren’t you 
vthing about it 
get him,” said Janet. But 
he Buttercup over there. That 


shoals, and you will want all 
u can get.” 

Mildred in horror. 

wheel said Janet. ‘‘ Now! 


hat little blob of an 
set back the throttle 
' Sure 


island 
She 


tches as she spoke. 


Well, keep her pointed exactly 


look at anything else or 


thing else till I come back.”’ 
a mutiny on board the Litt] 
| moment, but it didn’t last 


n seconds. Mildred 
in so many words 


ident that 


felt that 
murdered 


Janet was going 


inghy anyhow, her guest 
might as well be drowned 
he as any other way. Sh¢ 
in a dully tragic manner, 


| time for a really eftec- 

Indeed, it was a matter only 
he heard the rhythm 

ks as Janet pulled away. 


heard 
had 
any othe 


elapsed before she 
irning dinghy she 


ne has in 


alled at 


inet ¢ 


hef at that, and would 


but that Janet’s quick 


nd keep her as tie 


Janet was aboard and 
painter fast to the 

s lL another line in het 
e fast to a cleat amid 


terly unconcerned about 


1 immediately began 


n the big deck locket 
is | Mildred cried. 
Janet The way 


ideways between two 
L were breaking I 
»the dinghy The whole 
He was in the 


mess 


tangled up in the sheets 
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So I got a life-ring under his arms, made 
fast to a length of 
him.”’ 

What she wanted out of the deck locker 
was evidently a small block and tackle, and 
she had it straightened out and hooked up 
to the after stanchion about the 
time she finished explaining. Then she came 
forward and threw out the clutch. 
she said to Mildred. 


halyard, and towed 


awning 


** Come along,”’ “Tt’'ll 
take both of us to get him aboard 

She led the halyard aft, hauled in on it 
until Mildred, looking over the side, could 
see the white life-ring and the head that 
rolled so lifelessly within its circumference, 
thrust the \Mildred’s 

IXeep him just about so,”’ she commanded, 
“until I can get the tackle on him.”’ She 
paid the tackle out methodically—(‘‘ These 


and line into hand. 


things will jam if you give them half a 
chance,’ she said, in answer to Mildred’s 
exclamation ot impatience took the tree 


block in her hands, and slipped over the side 
with it into the wate1 

Now,’’ she called up to Mildred, “ let 

go your halyard and take up the slack in the 

Don't try to pull 


till I 


big rope so it won't foul 


him very far out of the wate come 


aboard.”’ 

rhe next moment, in some catlike fashion, 
she was astride the rail 

Janet had only hand to haul with, 
had to hold the man 
Buttercup’s 


one of 


one 
since with the other she 
off from striking against the Littl 
line not 


side, and heaving at was 


Mildred’s specialities. But eventually they 
got the shipwrecked mariner aboard. 
Mildred gave a squeal when she saw that 
his hair was soppy with blood as weil as 
and a gasp of real horror as the man 


head looked 


slight gleam of quasi-consciousness 


water, 


turned his and dully at her. 


Chat 
made much more dreadful object, 
had 


drowned at all, 


him a 
than h 
He wasn't 


somehow, seemed before. 
Janet ex- 
L'm sure there’s no water 
the head. 
Concussion of the brain is what's the matter 
added, * I'll help you with 
him as soon as we get inside to Mil- 
dred's incredulous despair, went forward to 


left her the 


plained swiftly. 


in his lungs He's been hit on 


with him She 
and 
and with horror on 


the wheel 


her hands 
She did, 
but 


Janet. 


poo! thing, the best she could ; 


almost at she came forward to 


once 























I’m sorry,”’ she said, “‘ but I can’t stand 
I'd have fainted in ancther minute.’ 
No use bothering with his blood, any- 


piood 


way,” said Janet. ‘‘Go below and light 
the galley-stove, and get the two soap- 
stones out of the fireless cooker and put 


And then bring out all 
He's got to be 


them on to heat. 
the blankets you can find. 


warm and dry. Those are the two main 
things Take his clothes off when you've 
got the blankets ready, and wrap him up 
in them. If what I see ahead of us is what I 


five minutes ; 


think it is, we'll be inside in : 
and if it isn’t,’’ she added to herself, ‘‘ there's 
no knowing where we'll be.”’ 

But she was right this time. Well within 
minutes the Little Buttercup was 


at anchor in water as still as a mill- 


her five 
riding 
pond, and even the how! of the wind sounded 
lar away 
Harbour 


plained 


Island, it should perhaps be ex 
, is roughly the shane of a dough 
nut, with a small sector cut out to permit 
as there Is 


ingress to as perfect a haven 


anywhere in the world It is completely 
uninhabited. The nearest settlement is 
miles away 

Janet went aft to help her distracted 


Oh, don’t bother 
“ Haven't 


guest with their patient. 


to untie knots,’’ she said. 
Here. 

It was something like 
she settled 
house, work 


it all 


you 
a knife 
that 


deck- 


an hour later 
the 
over, 


back 
done and 
Janet 
I'm 
pretty good job.” 


her against 
supper 
contentedly, ‘* take 


call that a 


said 


round, willing to 


Mildred indulged in a retrospective shud- 


det Do you think he’s going to die ?”’ 
she asked ““ He looks—ghastly ! ”’ 

From a purely pictorial standpoint no 
doubt he did, sewn up like a mummy in his 
blankets, a blood-stained bandage on his 
head, and the swaying lantern chasing its 
crude hadows across his face; but Janet’s 
ittitude, thanks to a winter of Red Cross 

rk at the hospital, wa thoroughly pro 
fessional He won't die unless his skull’s 
fractured she said and i’m sure it 
Sasa? 

V lo you suppose he 1s : wondered 
Mildred [ mean—what From those 
i thes of his | ! ht be anything 
\ fisherman or 


“ Didn't 


Besides, 


Never in the world,’’ said Janet. 


notice his hands and teet ? 
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nobody but the rankest kind of an amateur 
would have got caught by that blow with- 


out two reefs—not with a rig like his. And 
that’s queer, too, because he doesn’t look 
like an incompetent generally. I like his 


looks. Don't you ? 

Mildred was non-committal on this point. 
What concerned her was what they were 
going to do with him. It wouldn't be quite 
respectable, would it, to keep him aboard 
a moment longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary ? Especially if, as Janet surmised, he 
belonged—well, to their social world, 

“What we Janet 
drowsily, ‘‘ depends on so many things we 
don't anything about 
weather is like, and how long it takes me 


will do,” answered 


know -what the 

to get that motor going right again, and a 
that 

now, 


there's no good bothering 
And,’ 
if you get more fun out of thinking 
it isn’t quite respectable than thinking the 


lot more 
about it she added through a 


vawn, “ 


other thing—why, of course there’s no 
harm in thinking it 
The darkness concealed Mildred's flush 


of annoyance, and the fact that the younget 
girl was half asleep made it possible to believe 
that she hadn’t meant that last remark just 


as it sounded. But Mildred did wish, very 


heartily—summing up the day—that a 
situation might soon arise which would 


restore their normal relation ; 


merly humble adorer back where she really 


put her for- 


belonged. 
“The first 
Janet announced just before she fell asleep, 


thing to-morrow morning,” 


“I’m going outside in the dinghy to see 
if I can find his boat and make any salvage 
from it. So if I’m gone in the morning when 
you wake up, you'll know 

“ All right, dear. Good-night, 
dred. 


said Mil- 


OLD, green and rose vied with each 
other in the production of as barbaric 
a sunset sky as ever was seen on a 
and the little lake within 
Island 


as any 


picture post card 


the dough-nut ring of harbour 


mirrored its -splendours as faithfully 


post-card lake that ever advertised a summer 


hotel Che still air was ccol, but soft. In 
a word, it was what any normally sent 
mental soul would have described as @ 


heavenly evening 
But Janet, out alone in the dingay, osten- 











en an aa cate 


was dressed like a sailor, 


she 
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sibly fishing, though she hadn’t a hook in 
the water, surveyed the scene in a dis- 


contented, even in a lowering manner. 
From the Little Buttercup, a good half-mile 


came Mildred’s silky voice. She was 
saving something—rather in the manner of 
Melisande—about Fate. Janet rattled her 
rowlocks harshly and pulled farther away. 


(It was, I may explain, three days, lack- 


away 


ing an hour or two, since she had dropped 
Buttercup's 
and gone aft to complete 


anchor in the spot 


the Littl 
where it still lav, 
the work of saving the life of the man she 
had brought on board. His name turned 
out to be Peter Stone.) 

Janet 
off and around a 
here against involuntary eavesdrop- 


rowed, I say, a good mile farther 


point into a little cove. 


Secure 
ping, as well as against being herself over- 
heard, she projected her astral body, as it 


were, into the stern-sheets, where she could 
look herself well in the eye. ‘‘ Now,’’ she 
‘we'll talk this out. It’s cer- 


said firmly, 
tainly time we did 
Chen she lapsed into a long, dark silence. 
At last she said, ‘‘ Well, you got what you 
came for, didn’t you You meant to divert 
her mind, and you certainly have done it. 
She hasn't had as good a time, I'll bet, 
since she told North that they 
‘true companions’ any more.” 


Steven 
weren't 

Chen, with sudden anger, to herself in the 
You're a cat, that’s what 
little ! 
And you've for three days, 
like an underbred schoolgirl. You 
well know that. And you started the thing, 
too. If it hadn’t been for those sketches of 


stern-sheets : 


you are! A miserable female cat 


been acting, 


may as 


his, maybe she'd have let him alone, though 


she had changed her clothes before you came 
back with them.’ 


[his needs a word of explanation. Janct, 


roing out that first morning in quest ot the 


‘4 


tranger’s wrecked sloop, had found it, and 


had made important salvage: a colour 
box, with all its paraphernalia, and two big 
bundles wrapped in oil silk, containing, by 


the feel, panels. She yielded to her instinct 


to open them at once, out there in the 
dinghy, and assess the extent of the damage. 

Che first pa kage contained blanks, 
thoroughly water-soaked, and _ probably 
ruined s3ut the other containing his 
ketches, was practically untouched. Janet 

nt a blissful hour over them. They were 
hardly more than notes, but they were 


5 


swift, exuberant, exciting. Over some of 
them she laughed outright in pure pleasure, 
Over some she just grinned contentedly. 
One or two made her catch her breath. 

She had packed the sketches carefully 
away again; loaded, 
thing into the dinghy that it would hold, and 
pulled back to the Little Buttercup. As she 


drew near, she heard a man’s voice speak 


beside them, every- 


ing in answer to something Mildred had said. 
So, hailing Mildred, “Tell him 
I've got the pictures, and they’re all right. 
Not hurt a bit.”’ 

As she swung up over the 


she called : 


side, Mildred, 
quite In the manner of one presenting a 
guest whom she has invited aboard for the 
this is Mr. Stone.” 


He was propped up now on a heap of 


day, said, “ Janet 


cushions, and looked alive anyway; but 
as he turned a little stifily, in order to see 
Janet, she saw him frown incredulously, as 
if he didn’t believe he saw straight. 

Well, of course she was a frightful object. 
Her clothes 


clothes can be afte 


were as dirty as only white 
long use in an engine 
hadn't had 


a proper wash since they left Charlevoix 


room. She herself was dirty 


And then, of course, she was dressed like 
cotton 
Her glance swung 


a sailor, in a duck jumper and 
trousers. But why -? 
round to Mildred, and the colour that, under 
his look, had started slowly up under her tan, 
finished in a flare 

Mildred, if 


dressed as a young lady at a summer hotel 


For there was you please, 
dresses when she has been invited to spend 
Only all in white, of 
and look- 


immaculate, and alto- 


the day on a yacht 
course, because of her mourning 
ing as cool, lovely, 


possible 


gether feminine as 

You know, we're perishing of hunger,” 
where a thing 
was, so I couldn't get breakfast Oh, but 


! And, to the painter, 


she said ‘*T didn’t know 
the pictures first 

J may see them, mayn’t I ? 

But the nature of her feelings since she'd 
begun cooking that first breakfast, and lis 
tening to Mildred talking to the painter 
about his sketches, was not what Janet had 
come out to discuss with herself. Her feel- 
ings, she insisted all along, were not impor- 
tant to anyone but herself. There was an 
element of interest about them, no doubt. 


They presented a problem which some time, 
when she'd nothing better to do, she'd 
attempt to solve, 
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It was up to her to decide, dispassion- 
ately, what line of action to take. There was 
no evading this responsibility, because the 
situation was such that continuance in doing 
nothing was action of the most decisive sort 
Here were Mildred and Peter (there was no 
harm in calling him Peter in this confidential 
conversation with herself; it saved time) 
falling in love head over ears with each other 

believing, at least, that they were falling 
head over ears in love with each other. Well, 
that was nobody's business but their own. 
At least, Peter professed himself unmarried, 
and certainly Mildred was—twice, you 
might say Let Nature take its course. 
You couldn't better that rule, could you ? 

But Nature! There was the difficulty. 
Given a natu 


would be absolved of all responsibility, what- 


il environment, and Janet 





ever shoals or breakers she might foresee 
for the pair. But the present environment 
was not natural It was artificial in the 
highest degree. Here was Mildred, her heart 
on the rebound, if ever a heart was, her 


entire attention focused upon one man; 
ind that man especially prepared by his 
emporary helplessness to focus upon him- 
lf all the sentimental sympathy of a 
nature that specialised in just that quality. 

And here was Peter, still incapable of 
inything but lying out under an awning, 
while a beautiful vision filled his eye (a 
vision which no doubt gained by contrast, 
too, with a frightful looking object in oil- 
stained cotton trousers and a grimy jumper), 
caressing voice filled his ear with gentle 


ords of sympathy, a Tennysonian hand 


ted lightly, ne and then, upon his some 
what fevered brow Why, he hadn't a 

nce That was the simple truth 

And the responsibility of the situation 
rested on Janet just as much as if she had 

ntrived it voluntarily She was match 
making There no getting away from 
that And wa he doing it because she 
thought the pair were made for each other 
Emphatically not! Mildred thought she 

w what she wanted. It was just what 

ude her da rous The man for her, 
really, was somebody with a thick neck and 

close-cropped moustache—a man who 
Knew how to make money, and didn’t know 

t what to do with it after he got it—a 
man on whom she could feel that she had, 
mere or less, thrown herself away. 

As for Peter t he’d mainly want, after 


g- 


5 


he got on his feet again, was somebody 
who'd have sense enough to let him alone ; 
somebody who'd understand him and look 
out for him in an unobtrusive sort of way— 
and be fond of him without insisting on 
holding his hand when he was trying to 
paint. Janet knew that as well as she knew 
her own name. 

At that she stopped rowing, and leaned 
forward on her oars. The blood came drum- 
ming into her temples. The words, *‘ your 
own name,’’ seemed to echo in mockery 
from the high banks of the little cove. 
Then, with a sudden light of anger in her 
eyes, “‘ There you are,’’ she said furiously. 
“You've told the truth at last! You've 
gone and got silly about him yourself. 
That’s why you've been sulky. That’s why 
you've done all the work. Just so that you 
could feel superior to Mildred for shirking 
her share. That’s why you've gone on wear- 
ing these filthy clothes. Just so that you 
wouldn’t seem to compete with her. That’s 
why you keep out of the way and let them 
spoon. Just to gratify your own silly vanity.” 
Then, “ All right! ’’ she said. ‘“‘ Shut up. 
We'll do something. Only the question is 
—what ? ”’ 

Both of her guests noticed a difference 
about her when she came aboard. It was 
a good hour after dark, and Mildred, in a 
tone of protest against her avoidance of them 

against, at least, the obviousness of her 
way of avoiding them—said, ‘‘ You can’t 


” 


have been fishing as long as this. 
b s 


I have thought,’’ said Janet; “ and 
I never got my fish until about five minutes 
ago.’’ She reiaxed comfortably into one 


of the deck-chairs—a thing Peter noted 
she'd hardly done before in the whole three 
days he’d been aboard—and added, “ Isn't 
it tiresome when you can't find the thing 
that’s wrong, though you know all the time 
that something ts 

‘“ What’s been your difficulty ? ”’ asked the 
painter. ‘‘ That motor ? 

“ I've been tinkering at it for three days, 
Janet said, ‘ without making it the least bit 
better. So to-night I just went off to think. 
And at the last minute I gotit! To-morrow, 


as soon as it gets light, I’m going down to 
sec.”” 

Next morning, when Janet came up 
through the companion-way, Peter Stone 
honestly and literally gasped and stared, as 
he would have at the apparition, there on 
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the Little Buttercup, of someone he had 
never seen before 

Indeed, it might fairly be said that this 
Janet was one he’d never seen before. She 
was clad in a white blouse of sheer em- 


broidered linen, a white jersey-cloth skirt, a 
rather long silk sweater, pale yellow, and a 
big Leghorn hat that toned, indistinguish- 


ably, into her—why, really wonderful ! 

hair. Also, she had on white doeskin shoes 
and white silk stockings It is perhaps 
superfluous to add that she looked 
thoroughly and completely washed. You 
wouldn't have known that she ever had 


been within reaching distance of cylinder oil. 
a smile, which he 
found himself surprisingly pleased to get, 
and said, “‘ Well, I was right. I’ve got to 
this thing ’’- held up a 
chunky object—of iron, judging by the way 
she handled it, but carefully wrapped in a 
“to Detour to get it fixed.”’ 


She greeted him with 


take she small, 


new Spaper 


You don’t mean row there,”’ he cried, 

in the dinghy!” Though it appeared 

obvious that this was her intention. ‘“ But 
that’s a frightful distance.’’ 

It’s quite a pull,”’ she admitted. “I 

shan’t get back till to-night—rather late, 

maybe. But I can do it easily enough. It’s 


a nuisance, of course, having to dress like 
this. 
little places that if I went in my other clothes 


But they're so conservative in those 
I’d probably be arrested 
Mildred made a gesture of impatience at 
that, so sharp that he looked around at her 
in surprise. Janet’s explanation of her toilet 
to But it 
apparently, her clothes Mildred was 
thinking of 
It can’t be necessary for you to do that, 
Janet ! 


seemed reasonable enough him. 


wasn t 


she cried lo go a distance like 


that all by vourself in that little boat: out 
there where anything can happen. I don't 
think you ought to do it There must be 


some other way ! 


Janet smiled again, and sat down on the 


rail. ‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ suggest one. I’ve 
tried. You can’t run the boat without that 
thing She indicated the object wrapped in 


“ And 
four miles before it broke entirely it 


newspaper! even if we could run 


three o1 
wouldn't be very nice to be swashing around 
outside while I rowed in from there to get it 


fixed. And about my not going alone. Who 
is there to go with me? We can’t both go 
off and leave Mr. Stone He's got to be 
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kept absolutely quiet for one more day, 
anyhow. And this is just the most dangerous 
time, because he’s beginning to think he can 
do things. You can see to it that he doesn't, 
can’t you ?”’ 

Mildred flushed. ‘I'll try, of 
she said ; “ but, after all, I’m not—— 

“ Then I'll just put him under orders be 
fore I go,’’ Janet interrupted briskly. 
stood over him, not smiling at all, but with 


course,” 


She 


a look in her blue eyes which he found curi- 
ously stimulating. ‘‘ One day more of this 
will really put you on your legs,’’ she said 

You're a lot better, I that. But 
you may lose it all if you start too soon 
the captain and I’m the doctor. So 
that you spend to-day the 
way you have the last three 

‘ Ay, ay, Captain ! 

Whereupon, 


can see 
I’m 
that’s orders 


"he said, 


unexpectedly, she shook 


hands with him. She had an extraordinarily 


live hand, he noticed. His own fairly tingled 


from the contact. 


Of course you hate it,’’ she said ; don't 
think that 


Her parting injunctions to Mildred were 


we don’t understand 
pronounced from the rail, just before she 
slipped down into the dinghy 

‘You'll all 
** There's nothing to do but the three meals 


on right,’’ she said. 


get 


—nothing about the boat. Unless—well, it’s 
just possible you will have to pump a little. 
I forgot to last night, and there wasn’t time 
The Buttercup’s leaked more 
than usual this trip. But I don’t believe it 
bothe1 Of course, if the 


comes up above the floor boards in the cabin 


this morning 


will you water 


you will have to do something 


‘But I don't know how to work the 
pump,” wailed Mildred. ‘‘ I don’t even know 
where it is. And you're going off to let the 


boat sink! You simply can’t go, Janet! 
“It’s right down near the flywheel,” said 

Janet Lift up the hatch 

and you will see \ little round thing with 


You just keep turning the handle 


easily cover 
a crank 
clockwise, until the wate! 
to do For 


round and round 
That's all there ts 


the Buttercup won't sink, any 


that 


way 


away 
matter 
longel 


good deal 


Good luck ! 


unless I’m gone a 


than | exper t to be. Good-bve 
With that 


with 


she was actually gone, pulling 


away rhythmical, unhurried strokes, 
like one setting out on a long voyage. It 
was at a distance of perhaps a hundred yards 
that back : 


she called 






















































‘Don’t forget about the light.””. She had 








lay » repeat this Che light up on the mast, 
FOUuS you know 
cal Well, there was a little lantern somewhere, 
nt hich Janet tied to a rope every night and 
auled up to the top of the mast. But was 
st that what she meant Was it, anyhow, all 
meant ? Or was there, in this last injunc- 
be tion of hers, at nder of one.of their former 
=) nversation 
with ‘y I wish vou tell me a lot more about 
ur ’ said Peter Stone dreamily. ‘ All you 
th She's nteresting.”’ 
sald It struck Mildred that she had never 
Sut ird a more tll-judged—well, ill-timed, any 
OO! v—request than that. Could it be that 
5 j this new hero of hers was lacking a little 
mn the deeper qualities of understanding 
t in the truest sense ? 
I certainly can't stop to talk about her 
she sa 1 suppose I've got to get 
ol ikfast, if re going to have any.” 
bi My appetite’s coming back in fine style,”’ 
\ on it suggestion, Mildred went 
rk to pr a really good meal—one 
‘is it would s Janet's, anyhow. She 
sa competent to do this, even from the 
iliar 1 es of the galley. Janet’s 
said ine had been strictly utilitarian. She 
aes 1, Mildred felt, especially considering 
j, its t there was an invalid aboard, shown an 
ittle st brutal disregard of those refining 
ume touches which make so vast a difference. An 
more r’s hard work, and the employment of 
ve ry dish in the uley, resulted in a meal 
vatel h, Mildred felt, did her credit. 
abit Peter did it tic o far as mere quantit 
ed went But it was annoying how 
mn ire | ed to be of the totally 
mow ent t ré may I say ?—in 
on the mere f l wa enveloped Mil 
“t herself irdly eat at all—a phe 
non familiar to occasional cooks — so 
pels y the t e'd finished washing up 
‘ itting tl boat to rights—another 
eee ird r} he felt not only quite 
ee it, | m some obscure cause, 
! ee 
> this resentment seemed 
oki chance to attach itself 
Peter. Shi | see him from the galley 
he wa t work, and the comfort 
os ae vay h iy there, his eyes puckered 
ii t th bi that was blowing in his 
uy aused her two or three little spurts 
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of the same sort of furious impatience that 
she to feel Steven North. 
She was working for like a_ galley- 
slave, and he didn’t to care. 

when came up 
again she tried hard to recapture the tone 
of their former hours. 


towards 
him 
seem 


used 


However, she on deck 
It was such a won- 
derful thing, their having a whole day to- 
gether like this, calm, secure against intru- 
broadly, what she’d said to Janet 
a propos of the lightship at Saint Martin’s. 
And it wasn’t necessary to talk. Real com 
panions felt each other through the silence 
Well, that was his idea exactly ; that com- 
fortable, dreamy relaxation of his was just 
what she had been talking about. 

Only Mildred, who talked about it, was 
not relaxed nor comfortable a bit. 


sion 


She was 
fidgety, she was rehearsing things to say. 
Chere was insinuating itself horribly into her 
paradise the conviction that she was going to 
be bored—frantically bored—long, long be- 
fore the perfect day had drawn to its close. 

Some big cumulus clouds were heaping 
the 
sky, and she invited his attention to them. 
“I'd give anything in the world if those 
clouds could mean to me what they must to 
you. If I could see the pictures in them 
that 
gorgeous palaces, you know. | 


themselves picturesquely in eastern 


you see. Cloud-capped towers and 
can see, I 
suppose, some people. More 
than ’’—she laughed—*“ Janet, poor child ! 
But I fall short. I wish you'd tell me what 
you see i 

“T was thinking they looked exactly like 
cream-puffs dipped in icing. I 


more than 


never knew 
of that being done, did you ? 7 

She flushed and stared. And he, the next 
moment, with due contrition, apologised. He 
hadn't her. He'd just 
told her the simple truth. They did look 
He was sorry to be 


meant to laugh at 
like cream-puffs to him 
so unpoetic 

She professed herself mollified. But ange 
had not been, after all, what she felt. The 
thing that had made her stare was his fright- 
ful resemblance to Steven. One of her first 
quarrels with him had been over his pro- 
fessed inability to see pictures in the fire. 
And Steven wrote poetry, too! 

As the its 
qualities seemed to be 
when she felt it must be 


day wore on (and wearing 
those of a granite 
boulder in a cliff 
time to be getting lunch, and peered down 
the companion-way to make sure, she dis- 
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covered that it was a quarter to ten) these 
ironical! and altogether perverse reminders of 
her late husband multiplied, and her sup- 
pressed, because incommunicable, exaspera- 
tion over them rose steadily to a higher 
pit h. 

His face took on a well-remembered look 
of superior amusement when she announced 
her intention of steering the Little Buttercup 
around by means of turning the wheel, so 
that she wouldn’t lie the 
sun. He said positively that a boat lying at 
She might as 


broadside on to 
couldn’t be steered. 
the 
precipitate the sunset 


anchor 
clock in an endeavour to 


And when, under the 


well put on 
fire of his broadly derisive grin, she turned 
the wheel, and the Little Buttercup did swing 
round, the had the 
effrontery to attribute the change to a new 
in the direction of the wind. 


bows on, to sun, he 
slant 

Chis unwillingness to admit he was wrong 
was exactly like Steven And, to her dis 
may, before she realised it, she rapped out 
a general reflection upon his Incompetence 
in maritime the 
loss of his sloop and the only just averted 
Later, when the sun came in 


matters, as evidenced by 


loss of his life. 


again, his suggestion that she should steer 
the Little Buttercup around once more was 


so obviously derisive that she declined, with 
dignity, to follow it 

Che short of it was, they were quarrelling 

more politely than she and Steven had 
the last, to be but in 
precisely the same spirit. 

And then at lunch ! 
fast had induced her to lay a less ambitious 
The préece de vé- 


tance was sandwiches made with a paste 


done towards sure, 


Memories of break- 


foundation for this meal. 
of potted chicken and chopped olives. It 
really had been a long job, whittling all those 
bottleful—off their 
cutting them up fine, without a chopper, and 


olives a stones, and 
he had watched her working away at the 
task without Then she had sliced 


the bread very thin and trimmed the crusts 


a word. 


off so that really they could have figured 
creditably at an afternoon tea. 

He ate four or five of them absently, and 
then asked her if there was any of the chicken 
left that hadn't olives in it. She went, with 
out a word, brought him up a fresh tin and 


an opener, and told him, politely, to help 
himself But what she wanted to do was 
to throw it at him. That was Steven all 


over! And so was his apparently uncon- 


854 


scious way of taking her at her word, open- 
ing the tin and smearing great chunks of its 
contents absolute slab of bread. 
Men were savages, that was the truth—all 


the moment they 


upon an 


of them, she believed, 
stopped pretending to be something higher 
and better than they really were. And they 
did stop the moment they had a woman, even 
temporarily, where she couldn’t get away, 


and where there was no one else to pretend 


before. 

This feeling that she couldn’t get away 
from him—short of the ultimate and des- 
perate resort of jumping overboard—from 


stealing in upon her consciousness with in- 


sidious little rushes, like the waves of an 
advancing tide, finally took full possession 
of it. There they were and, peacefully or 


violently, there they'd have to stay until 
Janet came back with the dinghy. 

But what if Janet didn't back ! 
What if something had happened to her! 
least she could talk 
served, three 


come 


This idea at Was one 
about. It 


o'clock in the afternoon as an explanation 


indeed, about 
of her irrepressible restlessness, 
“I’m worried about that child,’’ she said. 
“It was mad of her to go. Suppose anything 
What could she do ?” 
He welcomed enthu- 
Phat's one of the extraordinary 


happened to her 


this subject with 
slasm. 
It's im possible 


things about her,”’ he said. 


to worry about her seriously. I mean, it 1s 
for me. 


fidence that’s positively fathomless. 


She gives you a sensation of con- 
If she 
starts anything, you simply know she can 
finish it. the first thing I was 
ever aware of about her, when I was washing 
around that boat, 
scious, perfectly resigned to being drowned. 
The minute she took hold I knew everything 


That was 


three-quarters uncon- 


was all right. I suppose it’s partly because 


there's such a nice—economy of line about 


everything she does I've never seen her 
make a false movement. She's got less 
rococo about her than any other human 
being I ever saw 

Mildred got up and started below—osten- 


sibly to get a book 


For, 


panion-way, she 


She didn’t go below, 
down the com- 
horrible, black- 
slopping about 


howevel! looking 


saw watel 

looking, iridescent 

the cabin 
With the la 


which such a 
the 


water, 


onic, pontaneous eloquence 


ituation evokes, she informed 


him of state of things, and had the 
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covered that it was a quarter to ten) these 
ironical and altogether perverse reminders of 
her late husband multiplied, and her sup- 
pressed, because incommunicable, exaspera- 
tion over them rose steadily to a higher 
vitch. 

His face took on a well-remembered look 
of superior amusement when she announced 
her intention of steering the Little Buttercup 
around by means of turning the wheel, so 


that she wouldn’t lie broadside on to the 
sun. He said positively that a boat lying at 
anchor couldn’t be steered. She might as 
well put on the clock in an endeavour to 


precipitate the sunset. And when, under the 
fire of his broadly derisive grin, she turned 
the wheel, and the Litéle Buttercup did swing 
round, to the had the 


effrontery to attribute the change to a new 


bows on, sun, he 


slant in the direction of the wind. 
Chis unwillingness to admit he was wrong 
And, 


she rapped out 


was exactly like Steven to her dis 
may, before she realised it, 
a general reflection upon his incompetence 
in maritime by the 
loss of his sloop and the only just averted 
Later, when the sun came in 


matters, as evidenced 
loss of his life 
again, his suggestion that she should steer 
the Little 
so obviously derisive that she declined, 


Buttercup around once more was 
with 
dignity, to follow it 

rhe short of it was, they were quarrelling 

more politely than she and Steven had 
the to but in 
precisely the same spirit. 

And then at lunch! Memories of break 
fast had induced her to lay a less ambitious 
foundation for this The piéce de ré- 

lance was sandwiches made with a paste 
of potted chicken and chopped olives. It 
really had been a long job, whittling all those 
a bottleful—off their 
cutting them up fine, without a « hopper, and 


done towards last, be sure, 


meal 


and 


olives stones, 


he had watched her working away at the 
task without a word Chen she had sliced 
the bread very thin and trimmed the crusts 
off so that really they could have figured 


creditably at an afternoon tea. 
He ate four or five of them absently, and 
any of the chicken 


She went, 


then asked her if there was 
left that hadn't olives in it with 


out a word, brought him up a fresh tin and 


an opener, and told him, politely, to help 
himself But what she wanted to do was 
to throw it at him That was Steven all 
over! And so was his apparently uncon- 


scious way of taking her at her word, open- 
ing the tin and smearing great chunks of its 
contents upon an absolute slab of bread. 
Men were savages, that was the truth—all 
of them, she the moment they 
stopped pretending to be something higher 
and better than they really were. And they 
did stop the moment they had a woman, even 


believed, 


temporarily, where she couldn't get away, 
and where there was no one else to pretend 
before. 

This feeling that she couldn't 
of the 
jumping 


get away 
des- 


-from 


short ultimate and 
ot 
stealing in upon her consciousness with in- 
little the waves of an 
advancing tide, finally full 
of it. There they peacefully or 
violently, there they’d have to stay until 
Janet came back with the dinghy. 

But what if Janet didn't back ! 
What if something had happened to her! 
This idea at least could talk 
about. It served, 
o'clock in the afternoon as an explanation 


from him 


perate resort overboard 
like 
took 


were and, 


sidious rushes, 


pt yssession 


come 


she 


about 


Was onc 


indeed, three 

of her irrepressible restlessness. 
“I’m worried about that child,”’ she said. 

“It was mad of her to go. Suppose anything 


happened to het What could she do?” 


He welcomed this subject with enthu- 
siasm. That's one of the extraordinary 
things about her,”’ he said. ‘‘ It’s impossible 
to worry about her seriously. I mean, it is 
for me. She gives you a sensation of con- 
fidence that’s positively fathomless. If she 
starts anything, you simply know she can 
finish it. Chat was the first thing I was 
ever aware of about her, when I was washing 
around that boat, three-quarters uncon- 


scious, perfectly resigned to being drowned. 
Che minute she took hold I knew everything 
I suppose it’s partly because 
of line about 
neve! her 
She's 


was all right 


there's such a nice—economy 


everything she does. I've seen 
make a false got 


rococo about her than any other human 


movement. less 


being I ever saw 


Mildred got up and started below—osten- 


sibly to get a book. She didn’t go below, 
howevei For, looking down the com- 
panion-way, she saw water—horrible, black- 
looking, iridescent water, slopping about 


the cabin 


With the laconic , pontaneous eloquence 
which such a situation evokes, she informed 
him of the state of things, and had the 
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catisfaction—such as it was—of seeing that 
he was as startled concerned as she. 
He said, at least, that it was a nuisance— 
as if he But he stopped there, 
and they stared at each other in silence. 

“ Well,” she said at last, ‘‘ what 
I wish you'd try to 


and 
meant it 


are we 
going to do about it ? 
think.”’ 

‘‘It would be a good deal more to the 
point,” he said thoughtfully, “if I could 
begin to pump.” 

Days after—on the deck of Janet’s father’s 
yacht, with Janet’s oldest unmarried brother 
Bill seeing that the cushions were just right 
—when she able to look back calmly 
upon the events of that frightful afternoon, 
she could that in that 
Peter Stone had himself as not 
fundamentally and abysmally not—the man 
for her. “If he could begin to pump, 
indeed ! To command Mildred’s 
spect—let alone whole-hearted love- 
had to be a man 

In the excitement of the moment she had 
not seen quite all that his words implied 
had rushed off to bring him confirmatory 
and horrifying details of their plight. But 
what had struck her, even at the time, was 


was 


see one sentence 


revealed 


mere re- 
a man 


his queerly detached, almost absent-minded 
air, as if he were thinking all the time about 
something else. 

She hadn't, of course, 
and man the pump 
wouldn't have let him if he had offered. 
simply him 
to vindicate his manhood by insisting 


asked him to go 
down himself. She 
She 
wanted passionately wanted 
him 
that it was his place to go to meet the peril 
that confronted them. She’d then have said 
cheerfully, no, she would go. 

But he never came near offering to do it— 
except, at last, in a that her 


want to slay him. She gave him the chance 


way made 


two or three times—each a bit more diffi 
cult to ignore than the former. He'd 
squirmed visibly, and once had_ turned 


away to swear, but with a queer flash of in- 


voluntary amusement hen, finally : 


Look here,’’ he said rhere’s a choice 
of two things to do 
that 

except last night and this morning—for, 
I should fifteen So that, to 
make up for the two that weren't done, it 
to take about Well, 
of course you can do that. Or we can just 
forget the 


I've heard Janet work 


pump every night and every morning 


say, minutes 


ought half an hour. 


water's there go on as if we 
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hadn't noticed it. And that’s what I'd 


advise.”’ 
“Just do nothing but sit here until we 


sink and drown ! ”’ she said, in white indigra- 


tion. And then across his protest that it 
wasn’t as bad as that: ‘‘ Janet said the boat 
was leaking, didn’t she? Leaking fast ? 


And that we might have to pump ? ’ 
““ She said it wouldn’t sink before she got 
back,” he ** At 


was gone longer than she expected. 


least, unless she 
And 
she said she wouldn't be back till night— 
So we're safe till then.” 


insisted. 


maybe late. 

The sheer fatuity of this left her speechless 
for a minute. As if Janet or anybody else 
could the 
when a leaking vessel would sink! 


predict, to hour and minute, 
Then 
she stared, because his face had lighted up 
as at a genuine inspiration. 

“* T’ve got it!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Listen! We'll 
wait until midnight. At twelve sharp I can 
go down and pump her out.” 

““What’s midnight got to do with it? 
she asked. 

“Why,” he said cheerfully, 


me under orders for the day. 


” 


* Janet put 
But 
o’clock’s a new day and the orders expire.” 


twelve 


At the expiration of five staring seconds 
she said, “ Oh!” 

She went to the hatch, lifted it again with 
trembling hands, and hooked it back. Then, 
like Marie Antoinette at the guillotine, she 
made her dignified preparations to descend. 


He cried out in horror, ‘‘I say! You're 
not going down like that?’’ He added 
something about Janet's working clothes 


being available, but these words faded away 


into inaudibility as she disappeared. 
And then the ghastly eternity at the 
pump! She tried it at first, standing, one 


skirt to 
while the 


ineffectual hand clutching at her 
preserve it from contamination, 
turned the But 

having been designed as an instrument ol 


than for its pur- 


other crank. the pump, 


torture rather ostensible 
was placed so near the bottom of the 
hold that presently she knelt, finally 


the floor-boards. We 


! 


pose 
and 
lay, on draw the 
curtain 

She emerged at 


the end of 


time which we have no means of measuring 


a pe riod of 


precisely, and went straight down into the 
by now only moderately sloppy cabin, and 
to bed. She had a really frightful headache 
But in her heart was a shuddering thank- 
that she had the abyss, 


fulness discerned 
























































THE SECOND RESCUE 


whose verge she had so lightly trod, in time ! 


She ought to be grateiul to Janet for that, 
inyvway 

The Lit Butlercup certainly looked like 
the abode of peace when Janet sighted her 
in the cool twilight of that long day. She 
noted, though, at a range of a hundred 


vards, that Peter was alone on deck. She 


pulled alongside as quietly as possible. 


An odd tl 


aboard an interval 





g happened when she came 
a good long interval, 
five second before either of them 
spoke, while they deliberately and thought- 
fully looked each other over. They were 
little at the end of it. 


pe rhaps 


both smiling 


Then he said, ‘‘l’m glad—we’re very 
glad—yvyou're back 
And she How've you got along? All 
ght { « rse 
Mrs. North has a headache,’’ he said; 
I fancy she'll be glad to see you,” he 
ided 


She was. It was a wildly dishevelled and 
altogether pitiable figure whom Janet con 


tritely embraced, down in the cabin, a 


I ment later 
Jan, it’s been hideous !’’ Mildred said 
1 broke hisper, her big, wide-set eyes 
enhancing the word I can't tell you! I 
never want to look at him or speak to him 
un. I don’t know what we can do.”’ 


~ es 
easy. I can fix the motor now in five minutes, 


Leave that to me,”’ said Janet 


orning, as soon as it's light, 


we'll make the run back to Mackinac Island 


| put hi ire there. And then, if you 
ke, we'll go back to Charlevoix and make 
Bill take us out in the big yacht. Don't you 
If I we . stickler for unity, I should 
to stop telling you about them at this 
nt, since it was months before Peter and 
Jar t 1 ters settled. He didn’t see 
after marooned him at Mackinac, 
ntil she came back to town in the autumn, 
ugh they ex ianged notes on various 
ects Back in town, though, they 

in driith ibout together and discover 
from week to week, how immensely 
erable their own exclusive society was 
that adulterated by the presence of ex- 
traneo. x Eventually, during his 
February w at the Institute, this hap- 

pened 

They'd 1 looking at his pictures, and 

ng ina tter-of-fact way about them 


Rez 


(it was one of her discoveries that she could 
talk with him as easily as she could with 
even about Art); but by and by 
they wandered into a little-frequented room 


herself 


and sat down on a bench. 


‘* What do you think of the great event ? ”’ 
she asked. 

“Mrs. North and your brother? What 
do you think yourself ?’ 

“ Bill's the proudest thing in Cook 


County,” she said with a grin. ‘“‘ He thinks 
he did it all himself. And Mildred’s just 
radiant. She is a dear, you know.’’ She 
took his silence, contentedly enough, for 
“Well, I’m glad to get them off 
my mind,”’ she concluded. 

too,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Now perhaps 


assent. 


“I'm glad, 
you can turn it to something else.”’ 

She didn’t ask him what. There was silence 
for a while. 

“You're the straightest thing I ever saw,” 
he burst out at last. ‘‘ There isn’t a crcok 
about you anywhere.” 

“ That’s all you know,’ 
““T can be a regular Machiavelli. 


’ she interrupted. 

He exclaimed, ‘ I just wish I could be- 
lieve that! 
I've been trying to ask you for months, and 
I just haven't had the nerve. But here goes. 
What was in the little hard package you took 
away to Detour, to get fixed, that day ?’ 


Then, There’s a question 


There was a queer little break in her voice 
when she answered 

‘** A can of corn-beef hash and a drinking 
cup.” 

You darling ! ’’ he said under his breath. 

She finished her confession “And I 
went around to the outside of the island, and 
picked raspberries, and ate them—and the 
hash-——and had a swim and so on. And when 
I thought I’d been away long enough | 
came back.”’ 

“ Then why,” 
kept me waiting all this while ? ” 


he demanded, “ have you 

‘* Tust because it wasn't going to be Mil- 
dred, it didn't necessarily have to be me,” 
she explained “You were entitled to a 
chance, I thought 


‘““And here you are,’’ he said, furiously, 


where I probably can’t kiss you for 


hours ! 

But a group of school-teachers who had 
been standing rapt before a picture of a dead 
tiger on an Oriental rug, suddenly, by one 
impulse, moved off through the doorway and 


left the rocm empty. 




















SUPERFLUITIES ~ VIRTUOUS 
AND OTHERWISE 


Unorthodox Talks on Economy 


By DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


No. L. 


N these days one hears much of the 
necessities of life Indeed, every ounce 
of force and efficiency we can as a 
nation muster is of value vet, when one 
omes to think of it, how much time 
ind energy we waste, each one of us, in 
ibsolutely unnecessary superfluities, Often, 


not from any personal inclination, but 
at idol, ‘* What 


too 
purely out of fear of the gr 


ill + hl, 
“i 7 Pt 


wre 


Too Much Washing 


Take washing, for instance: 
It was in the train and two women were 
talking 
Well, I always have my cold bath every 
morning and a hot one at night, no matter 
what the weather is, or how I feel,’’ said 
one, a superior-looking individual with a 
pinched expression 
Of course, dear put inthe other; “ I 
only wish I were able, but my doctor abso 
lutely forbids more than one a day, and that 
warm. It isa great deprivation,” she sighed 
albeit cheerfully. ‘“ However, | make a point 
of having a Turkish bath whenever | am in 


town, and I am always most particular to 
use scented bath salts 

Suddenly a man in the corner, before 
apparently engrossed in his newspaper, 
looked up 

One hot bath a week and a good wash 

every day is enough for anybody,” he said 
emphatically, even geressively. * You 
must have unnaturally dirty skins te need 
more He retired again into obscured 
privacy 

His hearers gasped Chey looked at him 
as at some strange animal One, with a 
little gesture of disgust, drew her skirts still 
farther away from his vicinity. Yet, if the 
truth be told he looked a clean, even 
cleaner, than they. 


‘The Craze for Cleanliness 


I pondered the incident. 

The other day an eminent doctor, lectur 
it that 
nation, wash too much. Ixcessive soap and 


ing, gave as his opinion we, as a 


water apparently by degrees eliminates the 
natural oil from the skin, thus rendering the 


This does 


inhabi 


body much more liable to chill 
not apply to hot countries, whose 
tants are supplied by practical Nature with 


a larger percentage of oil in the epidermis 


But in England, to our national habit ot 
extreme cleanliness he ascribed solely our 
equally national habit of catching cold 
And another doctor got up and said that 
with this theory he entirely agreed 
Slaves to Soap and Water 

Rather to the same effect it was stated 


recently in a semi-medical journal that if a 
navvy, engaged in severe manual work that 


caused him constantly to perspire, were to 
take a hot bath each day he would soon 
become so weak as to be unable to carry 


on with his occ upation, One does not know 


if this is true. The authority was good, but 


as it is highly improbable that any navvy 
has yet tried the experiment one cannot 
speak with absolute certainty 

However, the truth remains: we are 
from our cradles upwards, slaves to soap 
ind water \ baby’s first memory, if it ha 
any, must be of forcible ablutions. The first 
vears of a child life are a succession ol 
daily washings; and although this 1s no 


doubt excellent, as instilling into the juvenile 
mind the principles of cleanliness, in late! 
life carry it too far This ver\ 
frequently, not through any 


we Too 


particulat 
inclination, but because we are afraid to del 


custom hat cleanliness is next to godhi- 


ness may be quite true, but the average 
Britisher places it far and away first 
While not wishing to join the army of the 
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SUPERFLUITIES—VIRTUOUS AND OTHERWISE 


sreat unwashed, it is almost as bad (and 
more waste of time) to aim at the altitude 
of the slightly pharisaical overwashed. 


Simply for Appearance’s Sake 

And how many of us make this pretence of 
an aggressive cleanliness merely for appear 
ance’s sake It is like a small boy I used 
to know who, when sent to take his morn- 
tub and watched through the keyhole 


ing 

by a suspicious nurse, was seen to turn on 
the cold tap, splashing vigorously the while 
with a long-handled wooden back-scrubber. 
And, until udden retribution descended 
pon him, that was apparently all he did 
intend to splash with. That particular boy 
is now a man, and his old nurse once said 
to me she often wonders (keyholes not now 
being available whether the tremendous 


splashing that takes place each morning 


behind locked doors betokens anything but 
well, a back-scrubber 
I remember, too, a big house in which I 
tayed. It may have been that I was un- 
ised to excessive cleanliness, but life 


there seemed but a succession of baths. 
First thing in the morning came the cus- 
tomary cold tub 
of the family retired to enjoy a _ tepid 


ne (this, with care, one could avoid), 


Before lunch most 


Then, of course, there came a hot one before 


dinner, and last thing at night one was ex- 
pected to drag limbs weary from the bridge 


table to still another bath. And this did not 
include mere partial ablutions. I reckoned 


in that house everyone spent quite three 


urs a day in washing. And surely, as the 
Frenchman said quite seriously, one must 


very dirty to start with to need all that. 


We are not Aquatic Monsters 

For, after all, men are men, not aquatic 
nsters. Water is not their natural element 
to an end. And the fact re- 


} 


Only means 

lains that thousands of human beings who 
ive their whole lives in a state of grubbiness 
re every bit as happy as their more washed 
brethren. Which does not imply that to be 


ean is unnecessary: only that as it is an 


disputed truth we must now and in the 


ture husba to the utmost our time and 
ergies o will superabundant washing 
ve to go the way of other superfluities, 


apart from the great ques- 
tion of to bath or not to bath, there is all 
the other superfluous labour of washing we 


indulge in. A clean home is necessary ; 
clean clothes are necessary: the example 
of Queen Isabella of Spain as_ regards 
underwear is not one which invites imita- 
tion. Quite so; but where we go wrong is 
that our aim is always to remove dirt, not 
to prevent it. And that is not a sound prin- 
ciple in matters domestic or otherwise. 
Only a short time ago a friend of mine 
let her house furnished to some Canadians. 
When she returned she was horrified at the 
state of disorder to which it was reduced. 
The Canadians, for their part, declared it 
perfectly impossible to keep an English 
house reasonably clean without the assistance 
And these, of course. 
were not to be had. One daily girl and a 
charwoman, aided by the entire family, they 
had discovered to be utterly ineffectual. 
Their special complaint was that everything 
inside the house and out wanted continual 


of several servants. 


cleaning. And there was a good deal in 
what they said. 


Too Much Soap and Powder 

In America and most of our Colonies 
towns, houses, furniture, even clothes and 
fripperies, are designed to save labour. In 
England it is exactly the reverse. Look at 
our houses alone! Our typical furniture, 
household appliances, even ornaments—all 
require frequent and more or less expert 
cleaning. And in this respect it must not be 
forgotten that this does not mean only 
waste of immediate labour, but also waste 
of material such as is required in soaps, 
pastes, powders, and similar cleansing 
requisites. In one drawing-room I have 
never forgotten I counted 123 small orna- 
ments. Imagine the time spent in dusting 
daily and washing periodically the said 123! 
The best thing would have been to have 
broken a dozen or so at the first trial. Then 
next time someone else would have been 


given the job. 


Unnecessary Washing of Clothes 
Then take the unnecessary washing of 
clothes. No one (at least, 1 have met one 
or two simple-lifers who said they did) 
wishes to return to the days of a simple and 
easily replaceable garment made of woad., 
But think for an instant of the multitude 
of bodily furbishings, all needing washing, 
to which we have by degrees become accus- 
tomed. The starched collars and shirts 
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waste of good sugar here), the super- 


ibundant if alluring frillies, our craze for 


three or four clean handkerchiefs a day. 
It is, too, a shibboleth in many households 
that all linen, curtains, etc., should be 


washed at certain frequent intervals, with- 
out any regard as to whether they are dirty 
enough to need it. This also is false economy. 


The Waste of Unnecessary Washing 

The list 
ment of our ordinary 
material endangered by 
At the lowest reckon 


is unending In every depart- 
life is there waste of 
time, labour, and 
unnecessary washing 
ing each one of us spends at least one hour 
per day in pandering to the craze for clean 
going beyond what 


liness ; in other words, 


is essential and reasonable in the use of 
scap and water. One hour each day is three 
hundred and sixty-five hours a year, That 
with, say, another seven thrown in for the 
rigours of spring cleaning is three hundred 
and seventy-two. Exactly thirty-one days, 
a calendar month! And 


in a month ? 


what could not 


be don 


Dirt, real dirt, is a horror, stalking hand 
in hand with disease 


back to mediaval days, 


No one wishes to go 
when the dirtier 
you were the more saintly you were con- 
sidered. But there is a medium in all things. 
And, personally, I do not believe that the 
man who breaks the ice on the Serpentine 
with a chopper and then shivers himseif in 
the cavity will receive any particular halo 
in the after world. But one thing is clear. 


Life in the years to come will be a much 


more practical afiair than in the comfort- 


able pre-war days. We are as a nation sloy 


to move, conservative We hate our litthk 

pet traditions done away with But we 

have been well shaken up; the haking 
] 


process is not by any means at an end, and 
when it is, let us hope we shall emerge more 
efficient and less given over to following 
blindly in the wake of our leisured, if some- 


what have to 


tedious, predecessors, We 
first ; 


whiie cleanliness 


learn essentials come and, to mis- 


quote a well-known saying, 
is of the essentials, three baths a day arc 


not. 
































By the River. 
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MY NEPHEW 


By 


H. D. CAMPBELL 


d down the twenty close-written 
s of feminine criss-crossed hand- 

g I vented a sigh of relief, 
igar and my thinking machinery 


id wrestled with the problem of 
all 


igal 


about. 

vaguely hinted that my 
was to be invaded, and while 
the fifth a 


es glow of satisfaction spread 


ng the stump of 
bit by bit the cipher disclosed 


hat I 
had 


have a nephew whose 
my dear 
reminded me that I had acted 
thirteen But 


are sure to find him out, and 


forgotten until 


o him years ago. 


ing with futile wailing and 


teeth the consequence of my 


nd Frank have decided on a 
lot for Frank's in- 


can get 


Says a 
he feminine 
md Paris they don't 
fere with the educational process 
to 
ome to me during his vaca- 


his 
and 


as 


ious offspring, he is 


remain 


is the gist—so far as I can make 


twenty pages 
hed 1 the back- 
[ recalled my last glimpse of 


bald-headed, 


urrounded 


iy memory on 


I l 


squalling 


by feminine 


cooing a as incom- 


jargon 


a mere man of In- 


Sanskrit. 


ordinary 
ancient Chinese or 


then till nine months my 


nt under a broiling African 


ago 


) STY¥ 


} 


rh 


t in the supper tray. Sims is 


late that he sometimes rasps 
ind I secretly exulted in the 
ld not be alone in the mental 

ic discomfort 
He ran my simple ménag 
well-oiled clockwork. Order 
his twin gods, but how 


he would fit in the new arrival was matter 
beyond my ken. 

I broke the to him.. ‘‘ Er—Sims, 
I have a young nephew coming here for the 
Christmas How shall fix him ? 
Shall we rig up a small crib in my room ? ” 

I remembered that when I saw him last 
he occupied a crib in his mother’s bedroom. 

““Ahem! May I ask how old the young 
gentleman is, sir? ”’ 

“ Thirteen.” 

Sims's face was like a graven image. 

“Then I think, sir, he could occupy the 
small dressing-room adjoining yours.” 

“ An excellent idea, Sims. Strange I never 
thought of that.” 

He saluted and withdrew, and I resisted 


news 


vac. we 


a strong inclination to shy a cushion at 
five féet nine of vanishing imperturbability. 
But he would merely have replaced it with 
lofty making me feel like 
the lower species of the order of cad. I tried 
know. Yet Sims was one of 
regiment. 


impassiveness, 
it once, so | 
my old 

That night I inspected the small dressing- 
room adjoining mine. 

The next maternal budget from Madge 
showed with appalling perspicuity that | 
had undertaken a Herculean labour beyond 
my power. 

As little 
mother, was far from strong, he had to take 


** dear Frankie,’’ to quote his 


three drops of iron in a wineglassful of 


water before meals, and I was to be very 
that 


half a teaspoonful of something or 


careful he sucked them through a 
tube : 
other after meals to aid digestion, and a 
dessertspoonful of cod-liver oil twice daily. 

Poor Frankie! It was my humble opinion 
he would require a nightly dose of castor 
oil to settle the disturbing elements in his 
tortured little inside. 

Then he had to wear a certain suit in the 
another when  visiting—ye 


morning, one 


gods ! did Madge think I was going to sport 
him at the club !—and a blue velvet crea- 


tion with Maltese collar and cuffs for special 
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" What « fool Thing te de?* 


hoped Madge had 
the gumption to leave that blue velvet crea- 


occasions. Somehow I 
tion out of his school kit 

At the end of the letter were three post- 
scripts—the third in a masculine hand: 

“A thousand thanks, old man. Keep the 
whip hand of the youngster and make a 
man of him. I would rather have our only 
son a soldier than a bookworm.—FRANK.” 
Sothat wasit! Frank 


in a fair way of becoming a 


the younger, stood 
first-class 
mollycoddle between the bookishness of his 
father—Sir Frank 
archzologist—and _ the 


owanton the noted 


pampering of his 
sending him 


mother [Therefore they were 


to me—an old soldier—to make a man of 
him, and I did not relish the job 

Madge was in blissful ignorance of the 
paternal advice, otherwise there would have 


‘ 


been another sheaf of postscripts. 


The first bit of tangible trouble arrived in 
the shape of a large Saratoga with the 
initials F. R. S.”’ painted in white; be 


neath was a strange device which caused 





me considerable surprise and ap- 
Crudely splashed in 
red was a skull and crossbones, 
and a heart with a dagger drip- 


prehension. 


ping realistic blobs of blood. The 
red paint was scarcely dry, and 
my thoughts flew to apaches, 
secret societies, and Lord knows 
what. Swanton was a wealthy 
man ; supposing his son and heir 
had been kidnapped for the sake 
of ransom ! 

Without taking the saner pre- 
caution of wiring to the school 
first, I ‘phoned Scotland Yard, 


and down came a brace of de- 





tectives, immediately nosing on 
the scent with 
notebook. After unearthing the 
genealogical tree for their inspec- 
tion—and turning up a good deal 
the blood- 
hounds, trail, 
sleuthed off in the direction of 
the railway company; and then 
for the first time I noticed some- 
thing unusual about Sims. Had 


microscope and 


of mud in the process 
scenting a.new 


he not been Sims I would have 
said he was suffering from in- 
ternal risible spasms. His back view heaved 
convulsively, and I cried in alarm : 

“ Anything wrong, Sims?” 

He faced round from folding a pile of small 
pants, his face strangely flushed, but other- 
wise emotionless. 

‘‘No, sir; but—er—if I may make so 
bold, I think the young gentleman has done 
it himself. This fell out of one of his pockets.” 

“ This ’’ was a well-thumbed, paper-bac ked 
periodical, well known to every boy in the 
embryo stage of high adventure. On the 
cover, printed in red, was a facsimile of the 
cryptogram on the trunk, with the thrilling 


title, The Gang of the Skull and Cross- 
bones, or The Capture of Death-Dealing 
Pete.”’ 


HE evening before this perplexing 
problem was to arrive I took a fina 
look at the small dressing-room ad 

joining mine. I had given Sims carte blanche 

to make the room ship-shape, and now I 

marvelled at his success. Even the sheets 

on the small brand new brass bedstead were 


carefully turned down in readiness for 1s 








———— 





getting hot and dogged over the job, 
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occupant. On a table near the bed stood an 
array of medicine bottles, a measuring-glass, 
and a pile of books. As I scanned the titles, 
I. George Heathcote Lawrence, who had 
come decently through a South African 
campaign, experienced, for the first time, 
pure, unadult rated, blue funk. A boy who 
took his Virgil, Casar, and Euclid with him 
on his holidays was surely not human. 

I had actually been looking forward to 
this necessity thrust upon me, for the crypto- 
gram on the trunk raised my hopes of 
something alive: some roguish youngster 
full of schoolboy pranks. But now the 
medicine bottles and books held the casting 
vote in favour of a puny, fossilised book- 
grubber, already raking up the dry bones of 
the past, and with not one ounce of vim 
n his whole body. I had a frantic inclina- 
tion to wire that I was down with smallpox, 
cholera—anything to stave off that 
evil hour But it passed, and when 
I thought of a certain volume of 


hums, and a wonderful toy aero- 
plane reposing securely in a locked 
ipboard, I felt glad no one knew of 
my folly 


After dinner, when Sims was out 

the way, | made for my sanctum, 
locked the door, and poked the fire 
nto a blaze But before commencing 
the work of destruction I would first 
ee how the thing worked. 

It was not oO easv as it seemed 


rom the instructions, and I was 


when suddenly she answered. The 
roplane soared gently and grace 
ly upward, bumped into the ceiling, 
l volplaned to the ground with a 
rash 
Simultaneously with the = crash 
me a long-drawn ‘“‘ Ah!” of dis 


ippointment 
[ swung round to see a queer 


ire emerging from the drawn win- 


vcurtains: a street waif, with clothes in 

face plastered with dirt, and a thatch 

I flaming red hair. Paying no heed to me, 

stepped « to the wrecked aeroplane, 

d, kneeling down, examined it with loving 
inds the while he voiced his regret. 

What a fool thing to do! Set off a 
ittle beauty like that in a room, and now 
its smashed t mithereens ! ”’ 

[he voice was not that of a street waif, 
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si Thank God : 


but I suddenly became alive to the duties 
of a law-abiding citizen. 

** Hallo! what are you doing here ? How 
did you get in ? ’’ I demanded sternly. 

He scrambled to his feet and grinned. 

** An old bloke downstairs said his master 
didn’t encourage beggars, and told me to 
get papers to sell. But while he went for 
a stray copper, I slipped in.’ 

“Indeed! When you slip out again, 
young man, it will be in the hands of a stray 
copper who will march you to the police 
stat on. Who are you ? Where do you come 
from ?”’ 

The grin deepened as he replied sweetly : 

“Well, Nunks, I believe I am your duti- 
ful nephew ; but fancy a man with a V.C. 
trying to fly an aeroplane in a room!’’ The 
contempt in his tone was unmistakable. 

“Eh! God bless my soul! My nephew !’ 


Phe old flagy vaved!” Sin 






ite 
i 


T stared in amazement, and then cried in 


alarm : 
But what's the matter with your face ? ” 
I thought at first it was dirt; now I dis- 
covered it was bruises rapidly turning rain- 
bow colours An ugly cut slashed his lip, 
and his right eve was damaged. 
‘Some boys shouted ‘ Carrots!’ and I 
had to teach them that my name wasn't 
‘Carrots.’ But it wasn’t a fair fight,’’ he 
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indignantly, ‘“‘ for it was three to 


[ turned al ruptly unlocked the door, and 


rang for Sims to bring a raw beefsteak. 


Sims’s demeanour implied that this was 
the ual manner for strange nephews to in- 
trod themselves to strange uncles, and 


the duties of doctor 
related 


hile we were combinins 


nd valet this young cherub his 


1idventures 
Che boys of Warton College are honoured 
\ s 
by the friendship of a certain railway guard, 


who, as a great favour, sometimes allows 
them to ride in the sacred precincts of the 
ruard’s van. This privilege would not be 
granted on break-up day, because of the 
number of boys travelling so, with a 
little diplomacy, Frank junior received his 
passports from headquarters in advance, 
waved his farewells from the window of an 
orthodox “ first,’’ at the next station changed 
to the guard’s van, and for the rest of the 
journey was initiated into the mysteries of 
the Westinghouse brake 

Such was the reason for his premature 
arrival, while his pugilistic encounter ex 


plained his dilapidated condition. He also 


extenuated his burgiarious entrance with the 
plea that he wanted to learn what particu 
lar classification of old fossil his uncle 
might prove to be—which was turning the 
tables with a vengeance 


The Christmas vacations passed only too 


quickly for life, crammed with boundless 
possibilities, opened afresh to Sims and me 
the Cherub and I had 
the Zoo, dinner at the Troc 
pantomime to follow Phat 


when f 


One day mapped 


us day 
wit! i was 


and only mildly 


occasion 
hinted at the existence of a certain blue velvet 
suit but the blank 


banished the mention of it for eve1 


poor Cherub’s stare of 


At the last moment business required me 
att War Office, and to obviate the Cherub's 
idible disappointment I detailed Sims 
as « rone 

} Cherub returned with 


bursting e€x- 


citement, and as I listened to the wonders 
being nfolded, I could scarcely believe my 
cal he dignified, decorous Sims perched 
( imel's back seemed unthinkable But 
1 envied Sims 

One night I slipped up to have a look at 
the ieeping innocent but was arrested at 


the door by the sound of voices. Peeping 
inside, I beheld an unusual sight. 
The Cherub 


arms clasped round his knees, which were 


was sitting up in bed, his 
drawn up on a level with his chin. Sims was 
sitting on the edge of the bed, and had just 
finished some yarn with fine gusto 

“ Golly ! piped an 


** And he still stuck to the colours ! 


awestricken voice. 


= Yes,”’ answered a voice I scar ely recog 
nised as Sims's, so vibrant was it with a 
swelling undercurrent of pride, “ an’ when 
we took the colours from him he said, 
‘Thank God! the old flag s saved!’ and 
fell back dead 
There was a long silence, then: 
Just one more, Sims Tell me about 


Nunks potting that fat old mig. in the bread- 


basket Oh! and tell me about him carry- 


ing you on his back from under the ruddy 
nose of the enemy, and the devils firing like 
blue blazes,’’ and he hugged his knees in 
anticipation. 

I crept softly away, wondering what 


Madge would say to dear little Frankie being 
taught guard-room slang. But I would never 
again be tempted to shy cushions at Sims, 
for I had the 
in h:s armour of decorum. 

Che 


walked the platform. 


discovered vulnerable chink 


Cherub was strangely silent as we 
Sims was attending 
to his luggage 

! It 


Soon be bs: 


“ Cheer sonny won't be long tll 


up 
caster, and you will ick 
“ Nunks, 
the 
never have me back again 

As the train wa 

* Don't let 


and look 


again, 
and I'm a beast,” 


And 


you're a brick, 


was vehement answer you'll 
velled : 
Sims 
rhe 


the 


steaming out he 
Jimjams get fat, 
Billy till I 
broke, and 


too 


after come 


young voice sims stood at 


salute till the white handkerchief was no 
longer visible 

Jimjams was a white rat, and Billy was a 
parrot but I knew they would both live 
on the fat of the land till their young 
master’s return. 

Il 

r wanted exactly tive days to the Easte! 

vacations, tor Sims and I were count 

ing them. The small dressing-room ad 


joining mine was all in readine except 


that the sheets had to be turned down on 
the small bed and a pyjama-cas« placed 
under the p:llow But it was with very 
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different feelings we anticipated the advent 
of the Cherub 

I was planning a programme that included 
motoring, fishing, golf, aviation, with a 
week-end at Aldershot thrown in; and 
wondering how I was going to crowd them 
all into one brief, glorious fortnight, when 
Sims announced 

‘Lady Swanton.”’ 

“ Madge! ”’ 

She rustled in with all her old silken im- 
petuousness, and pecked my cheek. 

Yes, dear boy. I suppose you thought 

I was at Timbuctoo. Unfortunately, we 
stuck at Mexico. Frank could not tear him- 
self away from some Aztec excavations, 
so I left him and came home. Well, 
how did you and Frankie pull together? I 
can't get a word out of him about his visit. 
And—upon my word, George, you don’t 
seem over and above pleased to see me.” 
but her sharp eyes 
must have detected something of my dismay, 
when it suddenly flashed on me that Madge’s 
return meant no Cherub in the small dress- 


I gasped. 


And so she rattled on; 


ng-room adjoining mine. 

I mollified Madge and she turned on the 
onversational tap with renewed vigour. 
When its flow was somewhat quenched I 
hazarded : 

I say, Madge, who was the Rufus in our 
family ? 

“Rufus! What do you mean?” 

Well, if you must have it—from whom 
loes Frank inherit his red hair ? ”’ 

Frank! Red hair! But Frank hasn’t 
red hair ! 

What d’you call it, then ?”’ I was be- 
ginning to feel nettled. 

Why, fair, of course! He takes it 
irom our side, for the Swantons are all 
lark 

Are you sure, Madge?” I gasped 
weakly, a dreadful suspicion beginning to 


grip me. 
Sure ! ’’ she ejaculated, rising in righteous 
maternal indignation. ‘‘ Do you think I 


on't know the colour of my own child’s 
hair? Of course I am sure!” 

Well, all I know is that the boy who 
ame to me as Frank Swanton had thick, 
flaming red hair 

‘It wasn’t my Frank,” she snapped, 

ind I am off to solve this mystery. I 
understand now why Frank couldn’t tell 
me anything about his visit.” 
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“Lam very vorry . mother, 


I flung after Madge, and together we 
journeyed to Warton College. 

My thoughts were in a chaotic whirl. Who 
was this boy who had stolen into the 
shrivelled hearts of two old military 
machines and proved to them that life 
was not a dreary parade ground of routine, 





if I have displeaved you” 


but a wide field of stirring action and 
boundless surprises ? Little idiosyncrasies, 
overlooked at the time, now assumed sig- 
nificant proportions and explained why 
medicine bottles were left untouched, books 
unread ; and also why the Cherub never 
mentioned his father or mother. When I 
broached that subject the replies were mono- 
syllabic. 

On reaching Warton College I cautioned 
Madge to have a private interview with the 
culprit first, and when he appeared I saw 
he was not my Frank. 

It was a fair, pale-faced boy, already de- 
veloping the scholarly stoop, who dutifully 
kissed his mother, and blushed painfully on 
beholding me. But the youngster was grit 
all through, for after being raked with the 
fire of maternal wrath he drew himself erect 
with : 

‘I am very sorry, mother, if I have dis- 
pleased you ; but I did so want to do some 
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And—and I 





swotting during the holidays. 
didn’t know 
But where did you go? 


Uncle George.”’ 
’* demanded his 
mother 
I stayed at school. There was no one 
here but the house-master and the servants. 
I could swot as much as I liked, and I had 
a ripping time.” 
I dare say,” 
" No wonder 


said his mother dryly. 
you look like a washed-out 
rag 

But it was my innings, and I batted 
in. 

Did you know, Frank, that another boy 

foisted himself in your place ? ”’ 

The forerunner of a grin crinkled round his 
eyes. 

“Oh yes, uncle; that was Ginger—I 
mean, Francis Stevens. He always has to 
stay in school during vac. because his father 


” 





and mother are dead. 

“Send Stevens to me.’’ I may add that 
we had already seen the head master, who 
gave us permission to deal first with the 
case 

Madge rose hurriedly. 

““Come, Frankie, we shall leave uncie to 
deal with this young scapegrace.”’ 

But them Frank 
dashed back, his face alive with consterna- 
tion, 

‘Oh, uncle,’’ he 


as the door closed on 


pleaded, ‘‘ please don’t 


scold Ginger. He has no decent home, and 
his measly old aunt hates him like poison. 
And he had time ; 
always talking about it, and it wasn’t his 
fault at all, it was mine 

Che mixed, but I 
understood and patted him soothingly. 

“ All right, sonny. Don’t fret. I won't 
eat Master Stevens.’ 

My look reassured him, and off he went 
while I paced the room, thrilled with tumul 


such a glorious he’s 


sense was somewhat 


tuous emotions. I would see this young 
and many times, for he 


had no one belonging to him except an old 


ogue again—aye ! 
aunt who hated him like poison, and con 
sequently would not be sorry to be relieved 
With difficulty I vre- 
pressed these wildly exultant feelings, and 
forced to the front the sternest look I could 


of her responsibility. 
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muster as a very subdued Cherub entered 
the room. 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say for your- 
self ? ”’ 

“Please, sir, I’m awfully sorry, and I 
know I’m the meanest skunk alive. I—I 
tried to tell you before I left. But it was all 
so jolly, and you were such a brick, and— 
and I couldn’t.’’ 

The voice ended abruptly, with a suspicious 
break. 

“And whose brilliant idea was this ?” I 
asked. 

‘* Mine, sir. Swanton was talking about 
his soldier uncle. But as he didn’t know him, 
he said he would far rather stay at school 
and swot than go to him at vac. It was our 
initials being the same that made me think 
of it, and then we are the same height. 
When Mrs. Horton—that’s the matron— 
took suddenly ill and had to go home, the 
breaking-up arrangements were all at sixes 
and sevens. Some of the boys went away 
earlier, And in the muddle it was quite easy 
for Swanton and me to change places.” 

‘“ Where do your people live ? ’’ I asked. 

“‘T have only an Aunt Selina, and she 
lives in Hants.” 

‘** All right, I am going to see your aunt.” 

The tone was one of hopeless resignation : 

“* She will send me to a reformatory, or a 
training-ship. She always threatens to, and 
now she will do it.” 

“Oh no, I said 
‘“‘ She will merely place you under the tender 
mercies of Major-General George Heathcote 
you'll have 


she won't,” briskly. 


Lawrence, and, 
to mind your P’s and Q’s. 
He stared in wondering incredulity, until 
I explained : 
‘‘ Jimjams has been gorged till he has 
and 


young map, 


almost burst the bounds of decency ; 
Billy is dying of a broken heart for new 
words to conquer. 

Then the light that is not on land or sea 
that face, as he 
whispered hoarsely : 

**Oh, Nunks! ” 


burst on tear-dimmed 


And that is how I became possessed of a 
nephew who is no kith or kin of mine, 
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THE “ TROTWOOD” D’OYLEY 











HIS is a beautiful d’oyley, and it has’ ch., draw stitch through the first d.c., 
the special advantage of laundering making a ring; 9 d.c. over 5 ch. ring; 


] 


particularly well. The pattern con- 3 d.c. in remaining half of space. Repeat 
sists of ten circles joined together on the from * eleven times. Break off cotton, 


last row, an inner and an outer edge. 
The model was worked with Ososilkie 
Lustre crochet cotton, No. 60. This makes’ with 8 ch. between. 
d’oyley which nicely fits a bread-and- 


and work the end in carefully at back. 
Row 4.—1 d.c. in fifth d.c. of each ring, 


Row 5.—Into each space of 8 ch. work 


butter plate The centre, a circle of linen 9 d.c.; 6 ch.; draw stitch through sixth 
lamask, will beabout 4inchesindiameter. d.c. 11 d.c. over the 6 ch. loop, 5 d.c. in 


remainder of space; repeat eleven times. 


The Circles 
Work 8 cl nd 
Row 1. j ° 


in into a ring. catching together two 





in + ch 
to the fifth 
titch « oO 
Row 3 2 
t. to middle f 
ext 4 ch. | 
3 d * 2 
ext hol ' 
*.° Ar a 
ain : tr.. tre 
e tre 
cr 


This dainty D’Oyley is very easily made. 
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The joining of the circles is done by 


rings on the 
sixth d.c. of 
the eleven. 
Three rings 
are left for 
the inner edge, 
and five for 


the outer 
edge. 
Inner Edge 


Row 1.—* 1 
d.c. on middle 
ring of a circle, 
7 ch., I tr. on 
next ring, 13 ch., 
1 d.c. on fourth 
stitch of next 
ring, I ch., 1 d.c. 
on first stitch of 
next ring. Catch 
to the sixth of 
ic. 7 ce, © 
tr. on next ring, 
7ch.;repeatfrom 
* nine times. 





so 
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Row 2.—6 ch., 1 tr. in fourth stitch of 
7 ch., 3 ch., 1 tr. on tr., 3 ch.; repeat all 
round. Sl.-st. to third to sixth ch. 

Row 3.—2 d.c. in first hole, 4 d.c. in next 
hole, 2 d.c. in next, 6 ch.; draw loop 
through first d.c., 11 d.c. over 6 ch. loop, 
2 d.c. in same space as last two, 4 d.c. in 
next, 2 d.c. in next; repeat all round. 

Row 4.—1 tr. on middle stitch of a d.c. 
loop, * 6 ch., 1 tr. on next ring; repeat 
from * all round. 

Row 5.—1 tr., 1 ch. 3 times in each space 
all round. 


Outer Edge 

Row 1.—1 d.c. on fifth stitch of last ring 
on a circle, * 8 ch., 1 d.c. between two joined 
rings, 8 ch., 1 d.c. on next ring; in ch.; 
1 d.c. on next ring four times ; repeat from 
* all round. 


Row 2.—* In first loop of 12 ch. work 17 
d.c., 6 ch., draw loop through twelfth d.c. ; 
6 more ch., draw loop through sixth d.c. ; 
10 d.c. over loop just made, 5 d.c. over next 
loop, 6 ch., catch in sixth stitch of previous 
loop, 11 d.c. over 6 ch. loop, 5 d.c. in next 
loop, 5 d.c. in remainder of 12 ch. loop; 
repeat three times. Over 8 ch. loop work 
9 d.c., 5 ch.; draw through fifth 
5 ch., draw through first d.c.; 8 ch. over 
each loop, 5 d.c. over remainder of 8 ch.; 
5 d.c. in next 8 ch. loop, 3 ch., draw through 
first d.c. of previous five, work 5 d.c. over 
3 ch., 9 d.c. over remainder of 8 ch. loop, 
5 ch., draw through fifth, 5 ch., draw through 
first, 8 ch. over loop, 6 ch., draw through 
joining stitch of the two 8 ch. loops on 


as. 





THE “ESTNOR” 
crochet 


[ ¢ Ardern’s No. 26 lustre 
cotton and size 6 needle. A hole is 
2 chain with a treble into the 3rd 
chain stitch. 

Commence with 139 chain and 6 chain to 
turn, four of which count as the edge treble, 
the remaining two being for the first hole. 
—22 h. 13 tr. (including one made), 
20 h.; always 6 ch. to turn unless 
another number is mentioned. 
2nd row.—3h. 13 tr. 6h. 7 tr. 
4h. 22 tr. 4h. 7 tr. 2h. 13 tr. 
ou. > tr. th. 
3rd vow.—1 h. 13 tr. rh. 

ce 2h. te &. sb. 

28 tr. 3 h. 7 te. 2 h. 
13 tr. 5 h.; this 

row ends here. 


Ist row 
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4th row.— oh. 
13 tr. 6h. 
7 tr. 4h. 


See tt 


The “ Estnor ” Corner Piece. 


the other side, 10 d.c. over 6 ch. loop, 
8 d.c. over remaining 5 ch. loop; repeat 
all round. 

CORNER PIECE 
wmtina7 mts tm th. 4 
2h. 

hm» 5th row.-—2 h. 7 tr. 4h. I9 tr. 3 h. 13 tr. 


end of row. 
4 tr. oh. 7 tr. 


6h. 7 tr. 5 h. 10 tr. 5 h.; 
6th row.—5 h. 10 tr. 4 h. 

ah. 89 tr. 7h. 4 tr. 3B. 
7th row.—2 h. 7 tr. 2h 


16 tr. 2h. 7 tr. 2h. 


7 tr. sth, 4 tr. 2 h. 13 tr. 3. B.; end, 

8th row.—4 h. 16 tr. 5 h. 13 tr. 3 h. 7 tr. 
sh eth. 4. 3h. 7 tr. ah. 

oth row.—t1 h. 13 tr. t hh. 4 tr. © h. 13 tr. 
2h.4tr.2h.7tr. 3h. 16tr. 5h. 1totr. 3h. ; 
end. 

10th row.—to h. 7 tr. 2 h. 7 tr. 2 h. 7 tr. 
shia @. Gh ot. 8.4 te. th. x3 tr. 2B. 

11th row.—1 h. 13 tr. rh. 4 tr. 1 h. 4 tr. 
th. ro tr. 2h. 4 tr. 3h. 7 tr. rh. 4 tr. 4h. 
7 tr. 7h. ; end. 

12th rvow.—3 h. 7 tr. 2 h. 4 tr. 4 h. 10 tr. 


5h.4tr. gh. 4 tr. 1 h. qitr. 2 h. 16 tr. 
th. 


13th row.—2 h. 13 tr. 4 h. 4 tr. 1 h. 7 tr. 
gh.a4tr. sh. gtr. th. ¢ tr. 3 h..¢ tr. 22, 
ate. th.; end. 

14th row.—5 h. 7 tr. 2h. 7 tr. 5 h. 7 tr. 


sh. 4 tt. 5 h. 16 tr. 2 bh. 

15th row.—t h. 4 tr. 3 h. 
2h.7tr. Sh. 4 tr. gh 
16th rou 10 tr 
10otr.6h.7tr. rh 
7tr. 8h. 7 &. 


> end. 


13tr.5h.4tr. 
> end 

+h. 3h. 16 tr. 5h. 
17th rou 2 hh. 


4h. 35 . 3h 

















THE “ PRIMROSE” LACE 


18th row.—3 h. 25 tr. 3 h. 10 tr. 4 h. 10 tr, 30th row.—12 h. 4 tr. § h. 
th. 10 tr. 2 h. 31st row.—6 h. 4 tr. 9 h.; end. 
19th vou th. 19 tr. 4h. ro tr. 3 h. 19 tr. 32nd rvow.—3 h. 7 tr. 3h. 4 tr. 4h. 7 tr. rh. 
2h.; end 337d vow.—1 h. 7 tr. 4h. 7 tr. 2 h. 7 tr. 
20th rou 3h. rotr. 4h. totr.4h.7tr. «h.; end. 
3h. 13 tr. 2h 34th row.—5 h. to tr. 6h. 
21st rou th. 13 tr. 5h. 4 tr. 4h. 13 tr. 35th row.—3 h. 19 tr. 3 h.; end. 
7h.; end 36th row.—4 h. 19 tr. 2 h. 
22nd rou 3h. 7 tr. 2h. 13 tr. 3 h. 4 tr. 37th row.—2 h. 16 tr. 3 h.; end, 
7h. 10 tr. r h., turn with 4 ch. 38th vow.—6 h. 7 tr. 2 h. 
23rd rou ot. 4h. 09 ww. 3h. ES Ge. 39th row.—2 h. 4 tr. § h.; end. 
rh. 7 tr. rh.; end. 40th row.—6 h. 4 tr. 1 h. 
24th row ;h. 13 tr. gh. 4 tr. rh. 4 tr. 41st row.—1 h. 4 tr. 4 h.; end, 
1h. 10 tr. 4h. 10 tr. 4 ch 42nd row.—4 h. 4 tr. rh. 
25th rou 10 tr. 4h. 7 tr. 3h. 7 tr. 2h. 43rd vow.—1 h. 4 tr. 2 h.; end. 
13 tr. 2h.; end 44th row.—+4 h. 
26th rou 3 h. 13 tr. 6h. 7 tr. 4h. 10 tr. 45th row.—2 h.: end. 
6 ch 46th row.—2 h. 
27th rvow.—1 h. 10 tr. 4 h. 7 tr. 5 h. ro tr. Make a row of holes along the two straight 
2h.; end, edges, allowing 5 ch. round the point. Along 
28th rou 3h. 13tr.2h.7tr.g4h.10otr.2h. the cross-edge carry 8 ch. with a short-stitch 
29th row.— 4h. 4 tr. 55h. 13 tr. 4h.;end. from point to point. 





THE 
“ PRIM- 
ROSE” 
LACE 
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A strong Lace that would lend itself to many different uses. 


| T: Ardern’s No. 26 lustre crochet 6th row.—4 h. 10 tr. t h. 7 tr. 16 h. 
cotton and size 6 needle. A hole is 7th row.—8 h. 7 tr. th. 10 tr. 2 h. 7 tr 
2 chain with a treble into the 3rd__1 h. ro tr. 4 h., then the extension again. 
chain stitch. Allow 6 chain to turn each 8th row.—z2 h. on the extension, 4 h. 10 tr 
row, four of which count as the edgetreble; 1h. 7 tr. 2h. 7 tr. rh. 13 tr. 7h. 
the remaining two are for the first hole. oth row.—8 h. 4 tr. rh. 13 tr.2h.4tr.rh 
Commence with 73 ch, and 6 to turn. 10 tr. 7 h. 
Ist vou 24 h 10th row.—2 h. 10 tr. 2 h. 10 tr. 1 h. 7 tr. 
2nd rou th. 7 tr. (including one made), 3h. 4tr. rh. 4tr. rh. 7 tr. 6h. 
2th 11th row.—5 h. 7 tr. rh. 7 tr. rh. 7 tr. 
vd You 20h. 4tr. th. 4tr.th, then 2h.7tr. rh. 4tr.3h. 16tr1 h., then the 
an extension of 6 ch. and 6 to turn, extension again. 
jth row.—2 h. on the extension, 1 h. 7 tr. 12th row.—2z h. on the extension, 1 h. 7 tr. 
th. 4 tr. igh 3h.7tr.rh.7tr. rh. 4tr. rh. 13 tr. rh, 
5th row.—17 h. 7 tr. 1 h. 10 tr. 3 h, 13 tr. 5h 
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7h. to tr. th. 4 tr. s h, to tr. 
ae. 6h. g te. 3. 
7h. 28 tr. 4h. 13 tr. Oh. 


13th row. 
shh. 248. € Bh. 
14th vow. 


15th row.—7 h. 7 tr. 7 h. 4 tr. 2 h. 16 tr. 
4h. 4tr. th 

16th vou PR. es &. 2h. 22 te. 7a 4 
t 

17th vow.—3 h. 10 tr. 1 h. 16 tr. 2 h. 4 tr. 
rh. 7. <8.-7 &. th. 20 tr. 2 8.4. 2 

18th row.—2 h. 10 tr. 3 h. to tr. r h. 7 tr. 
rh. 7 ty. 4 8. 19 &. 3 2. 

19th row.—1 h. 13 tr. 2 h. 7 tr. 3 h. 4 tr. 
th. 7tr. rh. 4 tr. 2h. 16 tr. 5 h. 

20th vow.—Slip over 2 h. and commence 
over the third with 9 h. 7 tr. 1 h. 4 tr. 3 h. 
hee sm ee 2 EO He. FR: 

21st row 2h. 30 &..3 0, 7 &. 2 hk. oh. 
3h. 4 tr. rh. 10 tr. 8h 

22nd row.—7 h. 10 tr. rh. 7 tr. rh. 7 tr. 


ah 7%. 28: 4. TB. 4 tt. 3D. 


23rd row ch. 4th. th. 13 te. = Bb. 7 te. 
2h. or: 1 hh. 30 &. 7 bh. 
24th row.—Slip over 2 h. and commence 
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over the third with 4 h. 10 tr. 1 h. 7 tr. 3h, 
» tr. 4B. 10 tr.. 4 hh. 

25th row.—1o h. 7 tr. 
th. 7 tr. 4h. 

26th row.—4 h. 4 tr. 
4 tr. 9 h. 

27th row.—t19 h. 13 tr. 3 h. 

28th row.—Slip over 2 h. and commence 
over the third with 1 h. 7 tr. 21 h. 
Wi we © 


rh. 4 tr. 3 h. 7 tr, 


rh. 7 tr. 6h. 4 tr. rh. 


29th row.—22 

30th row.—24 h. 

31st row.—Repeat from Ist row. 

1st row of edge.—Make a slip-through 
stitch in each inner corner, 2 short stitches 
into the hole each side of the inner corner, 
7 short into hole at the 
points, stitches into all the 


stitches each 
and 3 
other holes. 
2nd row of edge. 
into the one at inner 
short stitch at each side of the slip-through 
stitch, then short stitch into each 
one round the point and along the edge. 


short 


—-A slip-through stitch 


each corner, miss a 


make a 


THE PICKLING SEASON 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE “ dog days ” of August will soon be 
upon us and the soaking heat of the 
sun will hasten the ripening of the late 

summer fruits and vegetables. During this 
month those of us for whom the question of 
holidays is in abeyance might do worse than 
utilise any spare moments for laying in a 
store of pickled vegetables and fruits, for 
with the increased cost of labour, the im- 
portation restrictions, and other war-con- 
ditions, the price of the manufactured articles 
soars higher and higher. 


A Useful Digestive 

There are, of course, many persons who 
maintain that pickles are both unnecessary 
and indigestible, and others who think they 
are wearisome and difficult to make; but, 
personally, I disagree with both these fac- 
tions, and declare that pickles made fresh 
from wholesome ingredients, and partaken of 
in moderation, are not only a good digestive 
stimulant, but that they make up, in no small 
way, for the lack of fresh vegetables during 


the winter months. The second objection, 


i.e., the troublesomeness of making—well, 


those of my readers who will glance at the 
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following recipes will, I am sure, say that 
this objection is not really an objection at all. 
Take, for instance, this recipe for home-made 
chutney as an example. 
Ingredients.—One and half Ib. 
(ripe), 2 Ib. apples, 1 Ib. brown sugar, fr Ib. 
4 oz. garlic, } oz. 


tomatoes 


onions, } lb. sultanas, 
chillies, $ teaspoonful ground ginger, 1 small 
saltspoonful cayenne pepper, vinegar. 


To Make Home-made Chutney 

Peel the apples and onions and chop them 
finely together. If the skins and 
of the tomatoes disliked they 
removed by scalding the fruit and passing 
The garlic must 


seeds 
are can be 
it through a coarse sieve. 
be very finely shredded, and I dare say some 
of my readers will prefer to omit this in- 
gredient altogether, as it is rather an acquired 


taste. Put all into a basin and cover with 
vinegar. Stir well and leave for at least 
twelve hours. Next day turn into an 
enamel-lined stew-pan, and boil gently for 
two hours, stirring often with a wooden 
spoon. Turn into pots or wide-mouthed 
bottles and tie down. The best time for 


making this and other apple chutney 1s 































































THE PICKLING SEASON 


when the first sharp, juicy fruit makes its 
appearance in the markets. Should the 
store of this condiment become exhausted 
before the apples are ready, green rhubarb 
or gooseberries can be used instead. 

Chutney is generally regarded as the proper 
accompaniment of curry only, but we eat it 
with cold meats and cheese; it is also ex- 
cellent in the sandwiches, for which there 
is such a large demand these days. 

Spiced fruits are often served with hot 
meat, both in America and on the Continent. 
Large red plums prepared in this way are 
particularly good with roast beef. Unfor- 
tunately, all sweet and many other pickles 
require sugar, which, at the time of writing, 
is a restricted commodity, but I give the 
recipes in the hope that long ere the 
pickling season is here our promised sugar 
ships will have safely landed their cargoes, 
and we shall feel justified in using a certain 
amount for future consumption. 


Spiced Plums 

[ake 4 lb. ripe red plums as much of a 
size as possible (about as large as a small 
egg is best Wipe them with a clean, dry 
cloth. Put 1 pint vinegar (white wine if 
procurable 1 lb. brown sugar, 2 oz. whole 
allspice, cinnamon, etc.), 
ied up in a little muslin bag, into a lined 
saucepan, and boil for ten minutes. Remove 
any scum that rises. Lay the fruit very 
e liquor, and cook, simmering 
only, until the plums are tender. Over- 
cooking or boiling too hard will burst the 
skins and cause the fruit to look unsightly. 
The plums are sufficiently cooked when the 
skins can be easily pierced with a knitting 
needle. 

Lift the pan off the fire and remove the 


spices clove 


gently in tl 


plums into stone jars, then cover the hot 
syrup. Tie down and store in a dry place. 
Given the necessary time and patience, this 
pickle is greatly improved by re-boiling the 
liquor once or twice and pouring it hot over 
the fruit 
Other fruit uch as pears, large cherries, 
vegetable marrows and melons (cut into 
Suitable pieces) can be treated in the same 


way. 


Salted Cucumbers 

Pickles, like preserves, have to be made at 
the psychological moment or the oppor- 
tunity is lost not to return for another twelve 
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months, In order then to obtain the best 
results, both as regards economy and 
flavour, the housewife must watch the 
market, or her own garden produce, and buy 
or gather whenever any particular com- 
modity is at its best and cheapest. It is 
quite easy to keep a stone jar of vinegar and 
the necessary spices and other ingredients at 
hand, which only need to be boiled together 
and added to the fruit and vegetable which 
is ready for use. 

For this cucumber pickle you will need 
15 small freshly cut cucumbers, 4} pints 
water, 1} Ib. salt, 2 teaspoonfuls tartaric 
acid, peppercorns, cloves, a_ stick of 
horse-radish, } Ib. sour grapes, and some vine 
and bay leaves. Wash the cucumbers and 
lay them in cold water. Dry and wrap each 
one in vine leaves. Have ready a large 
earthenware jar, and place the wrapped 
up cucumbers in layers with a sprinkling of 
tartaric acid, grated horse-radish, bay leaves 
and sour grapes between each layer. Boil 
the water with the salt. When cold add 
the vinegar, and pour over the cucumbers. 
Tie down tightly. 


Indian Pickle 

Required } Ib. green ginger, 2 quarts 
vinegar, } oz. turmeric, 2 oz. salt, 1 oz. 
mustard seeds, } oz. peppercorns, } oz. garlic, 
a little cayenne. The green gitiger can 
generally be procured from any good seeds- 
man. 

Slice the ginger finely, and boil it with the 
vinegar, spices, etc., for five minutes. 
Take equal proportions of peeled and sliced 
tart apples, sliced ripe tomatoes and cauli- 
flower. The last-named ingredients must 
be par-boiled, and the flower (only) divided 
into neat sprigs. About 6 Ib. in all will 
be required. Arrange in layers in stone jars 
Pour the hot vinegar over, tie down very 
closely, and keep for three or four weeks 
before consuming. 

Many persons are very fond of the flavour 
of pickled walnuts, but find the “ nuts” 
prepared according to the ordinary recipes 
cause indigestion. Walnut ketchup, made 
as follows, contains all the delicious flavour, 
and can be used in stews, hashes, soups, etc., 
as well as a sauce to be eaten with hot or 
cold meat and fish. 

The walnuts must be very young and 
tender. They are usually ready to be 
gathered early in August. They must be 











pounded in a mortar until they become a 
juicy pulp, then passed through a coarse 
hair sieve. If preferred the juice only can 
be used, and this is extracted from the pulp 
by squeezing it through a cloth. 

To every gallon of pulp or juice add 1 Ib. 
of anchovies (also pounded), } Ib. salt, 2 oz. 
black pepper, I oz. cayenne, I oz. each 
bruised ginger, cloves, mace, and a grated 
or scraped stick of horse-radish. 

Boil all together until reduced to half the 
original quantity. Pour into bottles, and 
when cold, tie down. The ketchup takes 
three months in bottle to mature. If used 
before that time it tastes crude. A more 
piquant sauce is obtained by increasing the 
proportions of spices and cayenne. 

N.B.—Those of my readers who embark 
on these culinary preparations for the first 
time must remember that walnuts stain the 
hands badly, and they should be put into 
the mortar or the juice extracted by pressure 
with wooden spoons. 


Preserving French Beans 

I believe I have already, in these pages, 
given directions for putting down French 
beans as preserved for winter use by the 
Dutch housewives, but the demand for 
methods of storing vegetables is so universal 
that I am tempted to include it in this 
article, 

The beans must be freshly gathered, 
young and tender, and perfectly dry. 
Arrange them in large stone jars with layers 
of salt between each. Cover and store in a 
cool place. The beans require soaking for 
twelve hours in cold water before they are 
used, after which they are cooked and served 
just in the same way as are the freshly- 
gathered vegetables, 

Beetroots are always a favourite addition 
to a cold meat lunch, and in these strenuous 
days busy housewives find it more con- 
venient to have a jar of pickled beets than 
to have to buy and possibly boil fresh ones 
each time they are wanted. 

[he small round beets are the nicest for 
this pickle ; if long ones are used they should 
be carefully chosen with a view to straight- 
and similarity in size. Cook the 
from three-quarters to one and a 
quarter hours according to size, and when 
cold take off the skins, and, if necessary, 
divide into neat pieces i 


ness 


beets 


Place carefully in 


1 jar Make a pickle as follows :— 
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Proportions.—Three quarts of vinegar, 
$ oz. mace, } oz. ginger, 4 horse-radish 
stick grated. Put these ingredients into an 
enamel-lined pan, and let them boil for five 


minutes; then pour, boiling, over the 
beets. Some persons consider the intro- 


duction of a few small pickling onions an 
improvement. 


Pickled Cabbage 
Red cabbage is one of the nicest and 
easily prepared of pickles, and more closely 
resembles a fresh vegetable other 
more highly spiced condiments. These in- 
gredients are for one medium-sized cabbage. 
Remove the outer leaves, which need not 
be wasted, for they are delicious when 
boiled and mashed with pepper 
and salt. Shred the cabbage very finely, 
taking care that there are no pieces of thick 
leaf core or stem. Spread on a large sieve 
and sprinkle thickly with salt. Put into 
earthenware jars. To each pint of vinegar 
add 1 teaspoonful peppercorns, 1 blade 
mace, and 6cloves. Boil and pour, boiling, 
over the cabbage. A few slices of beetroot 
added to the cabbage will improve the colour. 
A pickle of beets and cabbage makes a nice 
change. Take equal parts of finely-shredded 
red cabbage (salted and drained as for above 
pickle), and chopped boiled beetroots. 
Make a pickling liquor of 1 pint of vinegar, 
} teaspoonful pepper, 1 tablespoonful salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls grated horse-radish, and a 
teaspoonful sugar. 
prepared vegetables. 
It will be noticed that 
above pickles horse-radish is 
being considered a_ digestive 
which counteracts other possible 
nesses from the consumption of 


than 


vinegar, 


Boil and pour over the 


in several of the 
used, this 
stimulant, 
unpleasant- 
the pickles. 


Pickled Onions 
Amongst the more homely pickles onions 


probably rank first. They are not only a 


delectable condiment, but are useful for 
adding to such winter salads as are made 
from endives, potatoes, beets, et 

Choose small, round white onions, and 


take away the outer skins with a silver knife. 
Place in a stewpan with boiling water and 
cook until they look clear Lift out with 
a drainer, and lay on a cloth. Cover with 
another cloth and leave till cold. Arrange 
in glass bottle, and fill with hot vinegar, to 
which peppercorns have been added 
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THE NEW KIND OF 


WAR WEDDING 


A Frank Talk about Mixed Marriages 


By MARIE 


ARY’S first letter from Australia 

has come, and it isn’t very happy. 

I’m afraid she’s going to find life 
difficult [The mother sighed, and I im- 
agined, by the distant look in her eyes, 
that she was visioning the lonely home- 
stead in the Australian bush where her 
girl had set forth on the great adventure 
of marriage And I understood. 

Mary was a happy, healthy, attractive type 
of English girlhood. She was a capable 
teacher, and she had always appreciated the 
small pleasures of her life which she was able 
to earn for herself—the occasional concert, 


a subscription to a circulating library, trips 
to shopland, and simple hospitality. When 
she became engaged to a dashing young 
Australian soldier who had been invalided 
out of the army after the nightmare of 
Gallipoli everyone was glad. It was thought 
that Mary would be very happy. But I 
wondered. 


The Undercurrent of Disappointment 
I wonder still. I was privileged to see this 
first letter that came from the bride. I felt 
its undercurrent of sadness and disappoint- 
ent. It was not that Mary was dis- 
ppointed in her husband, but she was 
frightened and depressed by conditions so 
ifferent from those which she had pic 
red In fairness to the husband, I should 
idd that he had pointed out the drawbacks 
life in the bush; but Mary had just 
iughed and, lover-like, the man was ready 
igh to accept her easy assurances that 
would b well 

Last year was a record year for weddings 
England, and some hundreds of these 


images were between English girls and 
oldiers from the Dominions. I can imagine 
» union more likely to prove happy than 

1 a man who has fought vali- 
ntly for the Motherland and a warm- 
hearted, self-reliant English girl—when the 


ne betweer 


girl knows exactly what she is doing 


HARRISON 


The tragedy of it all is that so many 
English girls, in the first excitement and 
romance of love, do not know what they 
are doing. They pledge themselves to marry 
and to lead a life different from anything 
which has hitherto come within their limited 
experience, The fine young men from Aus- 
tralia who have done such great things in 
the war—most of them men with just those 
sporting qualities which appeal so forcibly 
to an English girl—have about them the 
breath of valour and of romance. The women 
of England, with their peculiar charm, must 
catch the imagination of men cut off from 
womanhood for so long. So it comes about 
very quickly that little love affairs spring 
up, to develop into plans for marriage. 
Almost before the friends of the bride realise 
that she is engaged comes news of the 
wedding date. 


Why Wait? 

Why wait? There are so many argu- 
ments in favour of these war weddings. The 
man, if free of military service, is anxious to 
return home and look into his affairs. If 
he is still on the active service list, with the 
possibility of having to join his regiment in 
France, he is naturally eager to marry the 
woman he loves before he returns to the 
battlefield with all its tragic uncertainties. 
And so, like the Mary of my acquaintance, 
hundreds of girls have hastily become the 
wives of overseas soldiers, and a certain pro- 
portion of them have already journeyed to 
the Dominions, only to discover in dismay 
the difficulties that lie ahead. 

It is vastly different when a man and 
woman set out together to begin life anew 
far beyond the seas. They have the same 
hopes and the same obstacles. The man has 
not the defence of years of experience, and 
he can better understand the fears of his 
wife. They can fight them together. But 
the man who has lived long in the Dominions 
is apt to ignore little problems that baffle 
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the English-bred girl. Such a man is used to 
riding over great tracts of land; he is 
accustomed to almost complete isolation ; 
ws what it is to rough it in the wild 
He has always done it, 
and there does not seem anything very 
remarkable to him in doing it, and, with 
immense optimism, he feels sure that love 
will smooth the path and that with a little 
adaptability his wife will soon become as 
settler and a pioneer as 


he kn 
parts of the earth. 


much of a 
himself. 


What They Forget 

3ut he forgets, and the girl forgets, that 
ordinary life in England is no training for 
the rigorous conditions abroad. The English 
girl who emigrates must be able to be 
happy living in a shack ten miles from the 
neighbour. She must be content 
picture-houses, 


nearest 
shops, theatres, 
churches. She must find in the love of her 
husband, in the exhilaration of work ina 
wonderful climate, and in the passing of the 
seasons with their varying charm, sufficient 
happiness for her daily life. She must be 
willing to face motherhood without the loving 
care of her own mother, and probably with 
domestic the crudest kind. 
“Can I do it?” That is the question 
which every woman who contemplates a 
Colonial marriage should ponder. Life in the 
Dominions is never easy for women. There 
is always hard work to be done, 
for even wealth will not buy domestic ser 


without 


assistance ol 


manual 


the superlatively rich 
bring his family to 
three 
big sense of humour 


vice, and it is only 
man who can afford to 
England for a holiday every two or 


years It 


very sunny 


requires a 
ind a temperament and any 
amount of pluck 
character to get through the first years of 


4 


ind a real simplicity of 
married life overseas with any degree of 


iccess, 


Another Kind 

here is another kind of war wedding in 
vhich infinite caution is needed. I 
are taking place be 


mean 


hose weddings which 


tween British and Colonial soldiers on active 


and French and Belgian girls. Exiled 


ervice 


m home and with very infrequent leave, 


it is natural enough that some of these men 
hould become attached to their new little 
friend and there come marriages which 

be happy in war-time as far as such 


unions can be happy beneath the shadow 
of the sword, but which may or may not 
survive the test of peace. ; 

The test of peace. That is what one is so 
likely to forget, and which one ought so 
clearly to remember. Marriage is not for 
these days of war alone. It must, at least 
in many cases, live far beyond the sudden 
shock of war, far beyond its romance. It 
must be able to survive the test of every- 
day life with everyday problems. These 
war marriages should be considered in the 
light of coming peace as well as in the 
clouds of battle. War bridges differences 
in upbringing and in environment, in tem- 
perament and religious faith. But with 
peace the old difficulties and the old stumb- 
ling blocks will return, and there will be 
no glamour of great deeds or of lofty inspira- 
tion or of an exalted patriotism to smooth 
the way. 


Using Common Sense 

It is only common sense to suggest that 
every girl who contemplates a marriage 
that will take her far away from the life 
which she has always led should study her 
future with detailed care. If she proposes 
Colonies she should study 
She should learn some- 
work ;_ she 


to go to the 
Colonial conditions. 
thing about horses and farm 
should master cooking and laundry work; 
she should know how to mend those little 
breakages in a house far from carpenters 
and plumbers ; she should realise the value 
of dressmaking. And all these things can 
be done without going to an expensive agri- 
cultural college which trains girls for the 
Colonies. Many of the technical 
in London and the provinces have courses 
which are immensely helpful to any woman 
become really efficient in 
home-making While such courses are not 
destined specifically for women who intend 
intensely 


sc hools 


who wants to 


to emigrate they are so 
that 
excellently 

In the midst of death we are yet in lle 
There is always the future to plan for, the 
years to come that must be cared for and 


If to the courage and romance 


they serve the purpose as 


practical 


safeguarded 
of the new kind of war weddings 


of prudence and 


are added 


the qualities common 


sense, then indeed they should be happy and 
our world to-morrow will be all the better 


for them. 
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CONVERSATION -CORNER 
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The Holidays 
ARE I mention the word “ holidays ” ? 
In official circles this year there is a 
decidedly more reasonable spirit in 
regard to the question. Not only are the 
people enjoying their accustomed Bank 
Holidays, but there is even some talk of 
special railway facilities to enable tired 
inition workers to pay a brief visit to 
the seaside. So, therefore, I may perhaps 
mention the word without apology, and 
idd my own personal confession that I am 
oking forward with longing to a short spell 
away from the cares of the office and the 
1oise and glare of London life. 


<So 


A War-Time Compensation 
AR-TIME has its compensations, and 
one of them is the re-discovery of the 
humble bicycle. Before the war, in a desul- 
[ kept a cycle and enjoyed 
sional spins along such of our suburban 
roads as are still uninvaded by the treacher- 
ous tram-line. But year by year even the 
ountry lanes were becoming impossible to 
the cyclist by reason of the steadily in- 
reasing volume of motor traffic. Instead 
ot the old free life of the road one spent 
half of one’s spare time re-vaselining one’s 


tory Sort of way 


machine in the cellar and the other half in 
formidable calculations involving the re- 
quired capital outlay on a car, added to the 
hypothetical cost per mile of rubber tyres 
and petrol. There is no doubt that the 
cyclist is doomed. Sooner or later we shall 
all have our own cars—except those up-to- 
date individuals who will insist on running 
their own aircraft! But meanwhile there 
has been an unexpected pause in the onward 
stride of locomotion. For a few short 
months a respite is granted; the cyclist’s 
Indian summer has set in, and for the further 
duration of the war he will have one last 
claim on the roads before his final extinction 
Accordingly, I have furbished up my old 
machine, and, without troubling the war- 
worked railways, or drawing on the war 
restricted petrol, I propose to sally forth on 
my cycle, to go where I list and enjoy the 
delights of God’s earth and sky and sea. 


sje 

Whither Away ? 

HITHER away? I know a tract of 

country where one may wander 
through the prettiest, quaintest little 
villages, where one may cycle—or better 
still, walk—for miles in any direction with- 
out meeting a soul, where one may breathe 
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the pure, invigorating air of the heights, and 
follow the roads made by our Roman pre- 
decessors—or even the tracks left by our 
ancient British forefathers. This is not some 
mountainous region in Northumbria, or 
some desert wild in Wales, but is within fifty 
miles of London; as primitive, quaint, 
healthy as anyone could desire, near to big 
seaside resorts, close to London, yet passed 
over by the majority without a thought. It 
is, of course, the South Downs. ‘‘ The South 
Downs ? ”’ queried a London friend to whom 
I mentioned the matter. ‘‘ Where is it?” 
He prided himself on having been all over 
England, Scotland, and Wales, also the 
Continent, but he had never heard of the 
South Downs ! 


se 

A Cinema Film 
f- ROM the South Downs to the Cinema is 

a far cry. I do not often visit the 
picture palace, and particularly these long 
summer evenings would prefer the freshness 
of the open sky to the closeness and darkness 
of the stuffy cinema. But the other day I 
was present—by special invitation—at the 
of a new film at the Trans 
Atlantic Company’s place. No doubt many 
of my readers have seen it since then, and 
are familiar with the objects in furtherance 
of which it was produced. But for myself 
I had to rub my eyes to see if I were dream 
ing. My readers may remember that a few 
months ago I ventured to produce a 
‘Special Baby Number” of THE QUIVER. 
Editors ought, I know, to have skins of 


“ Press view ”’ 


leathery toughness, and perhaps I am more 
susceptible to criticism than I should be, 
but I can only recall with sorrow and shame 
the censures and ridicule that fell upon my 
poor devoted head for having, in the respect- 
able pages of THE QuUIvER, admitted the 
existence of babies, and alluded to the fact 
of a Birth Rate! I was sincerely sorry to 
have offended some of those whose opinions 
I most highly value, and hastened with my 
assurances that never again should I offend 
in this unbecoming manner. I particularly 
blushed on recalling that, with the en- 
thusiasm that ought to have been outgrown 
with callow youth, I had ventured to 
prophesy that this would be a great question 
of the future, and even pictured the force 
and imagination of Mr. Lloyd George in 
advocacy of a great national “ baby” 
movement ! 


THE QUIVER 
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The March of Time 
IME passed, and the question dropped, 
But imagine my astonishment when a 
month or two after a deputation waited 
upon me on behalf of ‘‘ The National 
Baby Week Council: President, The Rt. Hon, 
David Lioyd George,’ and solicited my help 
in the pages of THE QuIVER! Now I must 
at once plead in self-defence that there is no 
evidence whatever that the Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George had read the March issue of 
THE QUIVER, nor that any of the promoters 
of the movement had been in the least in- 
fluenced by what I had said or done in the 
matter, Counsel for the prosecution might 
conceivably urge circumstantial evidence, 
but surely a jury of twelve liege citizens 
would have acquitted me _ honourably, 
However, the National Baby Week was 
celebrated the length and breadth of the 
land in the first week in July. Further, 
I received a communication stating that 
so far from it being a temporary thing, “a 
great and permanent national movement will 
be organised ” on the basis of that week's 
campaign, under the presidency of the Prime 
Minister, and with most influential backing. 
Also I received a pressing invitation to 
view the film ‘‘ Motherhood,” which had been 
specially prepared in furtherance of the work. 
oS 
A Dangerous Occupation 
ELL, I went, I saw—and I expect you 
have seen it since, so I need not enter 
into belated descriptions. The novelty of 
this particular view was that not only did 
we see the author, Mrs. H. B. Irving, on the 
screen, but—in real life—in front of the 
screen, and heard a very charming ad- 
dress from her lips. Of course she made 
some revolutional assertions—such as that 
‘“‘ babies are a national asset, and they ought 
to be a national responsibility.”” But what 
gripped me most was this startling state- 
ment—‘‘ It is more dangerous to be a baby 
in England than a soldier in France.” It 
seems that while nine soldiers died every 
hour in 1915, twelve babies died at home, 
and so Mrs. Irving claimed, “ If we had 
taken care of our babies, we should at this 
moment have had another 500,000 men for 
our country’s need.” 
Save the Babies,” 
says Mr. Lloyd 
George. 
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The Charms of South - Western 
Ireland for Holiday and Health 


HERE is the pen that can fittingly and ably describe the 
W loveliness, transcendent beauty, the enrapturing mag- 

nificence, the entrancing allurement, and the subtle 
captivation of the sylvan scenery, the romantic rusticity, the 
glorious mountainous magnificence, and the charming combina- 
tion of waterfall, glen and seascape that spreads itself in lavish 
splendour as a wondrous panorama over the south-western 
district of ‘‘ dear old Ireland ”’ ? 

To think of lovely Killarney, of the sirenic charms of Glengariff, 
the rugged beauty of Bantry Bay, and the quiet fascination of 
dear little Parknasilla, nestled in the valley, is to call up in oneself 
a spirit of unrest, an irresistible hunger that can alone be satisfied 
by the resolve that the earliest opportunity shall be the occasion 
for a visit to this most refreshing atmosphere for the reinvigoration 
of soul and body and of jaded nerves. 

Surely here Nature has just been allowed to have her own 
untrammelled and unfettered way, producing a luxuriant growth 
of foliage and flower, forming landscape and seascape that simply 
baffle and even defy description by the pen of the writer or even 
by the pencil of the artist. 

PARKNASILLA There are in certain places lovely landscapes that give one 
rpool. the idea that in ages past some wondrous giant hand created an 
upheaval of the earth’s formation, bringing into existence towering 
intains, sloping hillsides, basin-like valleys, angry waterfalls, silvery streams, rushing rivulets, and tran- 
iil lakes, and that in due course Time and Nature have together come to the healing up of the wondrous 
richest verdure and blossom, and stately timber, the crags and the crannies, the moun- 
ns and the valleys, the hill slopes and the river sides. Truly it is God’s own country—so lovely is it 
4t one is reminded of the beautiful thought expressed by the writer of the song ‘‘ God’s Garden ""— 
The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth, 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 
) be brought into this charming vista of beauty one has but to avail oneself of the services of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. The quick-running and comfortable expresses of this railway system run 
t from Dublin through Cork, to Queenstown, and there are branch lines that take the traveller to Water- 
Limerick, Kerry, and the entrancing district of Killarney, Caragh, and Valentia. Happy indeed is he 
she who is quietly and comfortably seated in a corner in one of these trains, bound for the beauties 
this land of rest, recuperation, and delight. There scarcely can be a place more befitted for the 
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CHILDREN’S 


patriotic work. 





AILING, BUT HAPPY 





“HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR.” 





Multitudes of every social grade have proved the wisdom of linking the 
menial and laborious tasks of earth to the steady tug of a heavenly purpose. 








The Editor cordially recommends you to link up with the NATIONAL 
Home—a star of hope to thousands of imperilled little 
ones—by sending him a gift for the furtherance of its beneficent and 


FIFTH REASON 





WHy. 





Because it is a Divine Cure for Human 





Sorrow to Heal the Sufferings 


of Others. 





Amid the many sorrows of the War the heart needs this escape 


from itself. 
hurtfulness—of grief turned in upon itself. 
corroding bitterness are its common fruitage. 
turn their sorrow into sympathy, 
by assuaging that of others. 


Why not dry your own tears by turning the 
smiles ? 


Religion and Science alike urge the futility—and the 
Enervating self- pity and 

Christ taught men to 
and to transfigure their own grief 


children’s tears to 


Please send a gift, however small, to the Editor, Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 


London, E.C.4, or write for full particulars to 


THE PRINCIPAL (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME ' 


Treasurers: J. R. Barlow, Esq., ].P.; 


Col. Sir Charles C. 


04-122 City Road, 
London, E.C.1. 


Wakefield, Bart. 























Brogue Buckle shoe 
Always smart and 
stylish for Town 
or Country. 


21/- 


Carr. paid 





THE SHOE OF SERVICE 
FOR OUTDOOR LADIES. 


in U.K. 

IT 18 A SHOE THAT'S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER 
Bplendidly made from Best Black Box Calf Leather. 
Walking foie. Cuban Heel All Sizes and Fittings 

Send size (or draw outline of Soot) an 

A. T. HOGG (No. 169), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 


The Pioneer and Leader of the * 


. lilus. catalogue Free, 


Boots by Post” 
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CG. BRANDAUER & Go, Lo, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
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MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDOM 








and if | happened to miss, she was 
cross and fretful She cut all her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders 

Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1913 
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LETTER-FRIENDS 


By “DAPHNE” 


EFORE we begin our talk this month 
B I want to tell you the result of the 

School Story Competition. I expect 
you are all eager to hear it, and wherever 
I put it you are sure to turn to look and 
see who has won the Three Guinea Prize 
before you read anything else, so I may as 
well begin with that right away. 


Result of School Story Competition 

First of all, let me congratulate everybody 
who entered for this competition. There 
was an almost overwhelming number of 
entries—indeed, for awhile I was doubtful 
whether I should ever finish all the reading 
and judging in time for the result to appear 
in this number, of THE QuIvER, ard nearly 
all the stories reached a very high level of 
attainment. 

The First Prize of Three Guineas goes 
to Miss Lit1AN C. WAINWRIGHT, of Batter- 
sea, for an excellent story entitled ‘* Mona's 
Sacrifice.” J am sorry that there is not 
room to print this story in THE QUIVER 
this month 

Book prizes are awarded to the five com- 
petitors whose stories rank next in merit 
to the tirst-prize winner's : 

Grace New, 
Dora Barr Chapman, 
Ma ret MacBride Robertson, 
Charles Sm-th Roskilly, 
Sybil! Mortord. 
Next in order comes the work of the 


lollowing twelve writers, all of whose entries 
Sar 
Oy / 


are very good indeed, and are very highly 
commended : 

Sona Rosa Burstein, Leslie R. H. Chapman, Gil- 
bert Templeman, C. Milne, Freda Sharp, D. Stuart 
Gilchrist, Norman A. Scroxton, Mary A. Faid, 
Frances N. M. Tall, Hilda E. Hammond, Betty 
Bailey, Ernest T. Ellis. 


Out of several hundreds of other entries, 


the stories by the following competitors are 


selected for special commendation : 


Leonard Charles Till, Alexander Dunlop, Barbara 
Priestman, Rose E. Mitchell, Beryl Cope, Richard D. 
Coleman, Helen Rose, Gwendolen Leijonufvud, 
Leslie A. Dinnin, Mabel Nelson, Chrissie Mills, 
Blodwen Lloyd, Albert James S. Brady, Cicily 
Hoddinott, James L. Davie, Catherine Agnes Park, 
Flora Findlater, Joan Lovell, Charles F. Turner, 
Marian Silcock, Margaret Farquhar, Katherine M. 
Prime, Hilda Smith, Freda Richardson, Kathleen 
L. B. Snow, Winifred Alice Rintoul, Jean Ramsden, 
Joan Webber, Gladys Ransom, Jennie Gilchrist 
Robb, Winifred M. Holloway, Evelyn Poyser, Mar- 
garet Ogilvie Lawler, A. Barber, John C, Flynn, 
Frances Hives, David K. Caldwell, Gwen Helen 
Roberts, Winifred M. Ridley, Grace M. Palmer, 
Helen Rowe, Joyce Morton George, Sylvia Crawley, 
Margaret Mutter, May Napier Taylor, Emily Webster, 
Nora Cochrane. 


Don’t be Down-hearted 

If your name doesn’t happen to be in 
amy of the above lists, it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that your stery wasn’t any good at 
all. Many quite excellent stories have not 
been able to be placed at all. This competi- 
tion has been so very successful that I hope 
to give another story competition in a few 
months’ time, which will give all those of 
you whose work has not received com- 
mendation a chance to try agam., 
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The Photograph Competition 

There were not very many entries for 
the Photograph Competition, and none of 
the entries submitted were quite deserving 
of the whole prize. I am dividing the 
Half Guinea offered between Jean Birk- 
myre, who takes five shillings and sixpence, 
and Norman Porritt and Irene Blanchard, 
who take half a crown each. .As I think 
the poor entry was partly due to a mis- 
understanding, I am setting a photograph 
competition again this month, and I hope 
we shall have a much better entry this time. 


New Competitions 

The literary prize this month will be given 
for the best ‘‘ Letter to an Unknown Corre- 
spondent.”” By unknown, I mean somebody 
whom you have never seen, and whom you 
only know by letter. Letters must not be 
more than 500 words long, and this word 
limit must include all addresses, etc. To 
the sender of the best letter the Editor is 
offering a prize of Half a Guinea. 


Another Chance for Photographers 

There will also be a prize of Half a Guinea 
for the best photograph sent in for com- 
petition, entitled “ Holiday Time.” Please 
put your name, age, and address on the 
back of the print itself, and don’t enclose 
more than one entry. If you do you will 
be disqualified, so you must make up your 
mind before sending it in which of your 
two best prints stand the most chance of 
winning the prize. 


Rules for Competitors 
rt. All work must be original, and in the 
case of literary competitions must be 
written upon one side of the paper 
only. 


2. The competitor's name, age, and ad- 
dress must be clearly written upon 
each entry—not enclosed on a separ- 


ate piece of paper. 


3. No entries can be returned unless ac- 
companied by fully-stamped and 
directed envelopes large enough to 


contain them. 


4. All entries must be received at this 

office by August 20, 1917; and 
must be addressed ‘“‘ Competitions,”’ 
THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Lud- 
gate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 


THE QUIVER 





Friends by Post 

Have you a letter-friend—that is, a 
friend whom you only know by post? Of 
course, I know you all have friends with 
whom you correspond regularly—or irregu- 
larly, as the case may be—friends abroad or 
upon active service, old school-fellows with 
whom you still keep up a correspondence, 
unwilling that they should go out of your 
lives altogether, different people whom you 
have met at some time or another, and with 
whom you still keep up an acquaintance 
by post. But have you a pen-friend, whom 
you have never met—someone who knows 
nothing about you except what you choose 
to tell him or her, and about whom you 
know nothing except from what he tells 
you in his letters? And if you haven't, 
would you like one ? 

The unknown has a fascination for all of 
us, and there is a great deal of happiness 
and satisfaction to be got out of a pen- 
friendship of this sort. Many shy, reserved 
people can only truly express their real feel- 
ings in their letters, and they can often 
express them best when their letters are 
directed to somebody who does not know 
how shy and reserved they are. “I can 
always write things better than I can say 
them,’’ somebody said to me the other day, 
and I think that this is true of a great 
many of us. I know that it is of me. 

And the Editor has given us permission 
to start a splendid scheme in connection 


’ 


with these pages, and that is a “ Corre- 
spondence Column,” in which will be printed, 
month by month, the names of those desiring 
a letter-friend. 


Do You Want a Letter-Friend ? 

One or two readers have written to mé 
asking if I can find them friends with whom 
they can correspond, and what I propose 
to do is to print the names of such readers 
I shall not put 
any addresses in the magazine, but if any- 


in these pages each month. 


body likes to write to a person whose name 
is given, they can do so, sending their letters 
to me. I shall then forward them to the 
person to whom they are directed, and if 
that person wishes to reply to any of the 
writers, he or she can then write to them 
direct, sending his or her own address. My 
responsibility in the matter then ceases, 
but I hope that many pleasant friendships 
may result through our Column, 
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THE QUIVER 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING | 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
=== OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations,’ ltancing or 
cutting, in all cases of Uloers, Abscesses, Whitiows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 

Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application | 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles | 


SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc. ADVICE GRATIS from 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. | 
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A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges and Training 
Ships “Arethusa” & “Chichester.” 


2,400 boys have joined the Royal Navy. Old 
ys are serving in 1:00 British Regiments. 





Funds are Urgently Needed. 


The War has meant greatly increased 





expenses. 
KING AND QUEEN 
a @ rea 7. & HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's 
Lond E.C. 
ecretar H ' W WALLEN, H. G, COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
— 
























DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
Py =) 80) 5 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 

































YOU NEVER 
CAN TELL! 


At DINNER time. 
When the CHILDREN 
Came home from School. 
And come IN 

Without as much NOISE 
As usual. 

And wipe their boots 
On the MAT, 

And wash their hands 
And their little faces 
WITHOUT being TOLD, 
And behave nicely, 
And are really SWEET. 
{S IT leve for you, 
DO YOU think ? 
OR IS IT because 

You told them thered be 
BIRDS Blanc-Mange 
FOR DINNER? 








THE CHILDREN KNOW. 


Always the most enjoyable dish 
at dinner — BIRD'S Blazo-Mange. 
Ask the children. They never leave 
any, and that shows how much they 
like it. BIRD'S Blanc-Mange is 
particularly welcome in the menu in 
these times, as it gives the high 
nutritive value of milk in a delicious 
form. 

It can be made equally well with 
condensed milk, when the sugar in 
the recipes may be omitted. 

Six different delicate flavors. 
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This Guide contains 


GOOD ADVICE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Obtainable from G.C.R. PUBLICITY DEPT., 
216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.I. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


y be used for the purpose 
but the 
name and address must be 


Ps¢ udony ms mi 


of advertising for correspondents ; 


lvertiser’s real 


sent in with the advertisement, and if 
correspondenc¢ with other readers results, 
all writers must undertake to give their 
full names and addresses to one another. 


A Great Letter-Friendship 

who are interested in this 
friendships should read the 
bert and Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning Miss Barrett’s friendship with 


Those of you 
subject of letter 
love-letters of R 
Robert Browning was begun by letter, and 
the two had been corre- 
ome time that they first met 
each other Che 


it was not until 
spondents for 
ir letters have been collected 


nd published in book-form, and although 


in some ways it seems almost sacrilege to 
intrude upon the lovers’ privacy, yet the 
letters are so charming and tender and 
beautiful, and give us such a wonderful 
insight into two delightful characters, that 
nobody who ré them can really be alto 
gether sorry that the sacrilege was com- 

tted I a afraid there isn’t a cheap 

tion of these letters, but perhaps you will 
be able to borrow the books—they are in two 

im¢ from your friends, or from some 


I hope that all of you who 


ve the opportunity will read them. I 
ure you will all be enchanted by the 
der little love-story which the letters 
fold. 
My Letters 
Now for me of my letters. First of all, 
{ wonder whether any of you can help 
[ARI Broo} Marion isn't very strong, 
he is not e to do any very strenuous 
vork, | does so much want to 
met} é Do any of you know 
ol Vy Way ch she could do something 
I S d like to write to a lonely 
I t ] Ie or children ; so perhaps 
iny of y« of anyone who its lonely 
l ld rea ppreciate a correspondent, 
t \ By the way, Marion 
‘ « would lke to hear ol 
ebor ( collects who would ex 
nge specimet vith her 
Ka EN M. SMART is interested in a 
great She is keen on garden 
ng cooking, interested in photography, 
I ( g and writing, and used 
be a keen Girl Guide until she left 


EVELYN 
She 


to work in a V.A.D. Hospital. 
ROBERTS is also a very busy person. 
works in an office from 8.30 to 6.0, and 
studies shorthand and music at home, so 
I don’t think anyone can accuse her of 
slacking. She is fond of painting and 
drawing, and also of reading poetry. She 
recommends “Golden Treas- 
ury ’’ as a good collection of poems, and I 
heartily endorse her recommendation, 


Palgrave’s 


Some Recommended Books 


Angela Brazil: ‘“‘ The New Girl at St. Chad's,” 
“For the Sake of the School,” “* The Leader of the 
Lower School.’’—Recommended by Emiiy Webster. 

Angela Brazil: ‘* The Jolliest Term on Record 
** At School by the Sea,” “* A Fourth-Form Friend- 
ship.”—Recommended by Winifred Ward. 

Elsie Oxenham: “ The Tuckshop Girl,” “ At 
School with the Roundheads.”—Recommended by 
Emily Webster. 

Rudyard Kipling: “ Kim,” “‘ Stalky and Co.”— 
Recommended by Gladys Fansett. 


I hope to give a further list of recom- 
mended books next month. Meanwhile, I 
shall be glad to receive particulars of any 
books, new or old, which readers have read 
and liked, and are able to recommend. 


Criticism of MSS. 


I shall be glad to send readers detailed 
critiques of their stories and articles if any 
of them should wish it. In this 
postal order for 1s. must be enclosed, as well 
as a stamped addressed envelope for the 

the MS. For MSS. of 
over 2s. 6d. must be sent, while 


case a 


return of 10,000 
words or 


poems will be criticised for the fee of 6d. 


each. Only one story or one poem can be 
criticised for a single fee. 1 cannot, of 
course, undertake to submit MSS. to 


editors, but where I think manuscripts stand 
a chance of acceptance, I will advise authors 
as to the best papers or magazines to which 
to send them. 


What do You Think of the “ Friends 
by Post” Idea? 


I have no room for any more this month, 
except just to say that I hope you will all 


write and tell me what you think of the 
‘Friends by Post idea. Don’t forget if 
you want a letter-friend to send in your 


name for the register, and look out for the 
THE QUIVER, 


I hope to start our new scheme. 
\ 


November number of when 
irs sincerely, 


DAPHNE. 
















Patronzin-C Hie : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT | 


Motto: “For God and the Empire: By Love Serving One Another’ 


Object: The cultivation personally, and the extension in all possible ways, of the 
highest ideals of Citizenship, and of love and service for our Empire 


Y DEAR COMPANIONS,—Our pages 

were just going to press last month 

when the postman brought me a 
letter from a Scottish member, which told 
of a piece of just the kind of practical and 
useful work which I had been hinting at for 
you. Here is a quotation from her letter. 
It may be suggestive to others—at least, 
here in the Homeland 


A New Kind of War Work 

“ A girl friend and I have organised a waste-papet 
collection (weekly) in - , and the sorting depot is 
our coach-house. The first collection was vesterday, 
and I felt rather blue at not getting with the others 
(our Companion was in bed with an injured knee 
They had a lorry laden with hampers and nine 
school-boy assistants to go to the houses for paper. 
The badges are dark blue armlets with white edges, 
and the letters W. P. in white block letters sewn 
on them. They got a tremendous amount of waste- 
paper, and the sorting otf it will take ages. When 
properly sorted it gets good prices, and the funds 
are to buy eggs for the wounded and materials fo 
the junior branch War Work Party.” 

For August holiday folk I should think 
there might be many openings for help of 
this kind. And I shall look forward to 
hearing that some of you adventurous com- 
panions have been busy. Put on your 
thinking-caps, and confer with fathers and 
mothers, and go ahead! It is surprising 
what spice of jollity is added to a holiday 
when doing something for somebody is in 
cluded in the programme. But you will all 
know that already. 


Letters from Abroad 

I have lately been getting rather more of 
he very-much-missed foreign letters. I wish 
you could peep over my shoulder and read 
he all with me. You will like quotation 
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from some, since you cannot get the whole. 
Here is one from AGNEs Irvin (S. Africa). 


“Your very welcome letter,” she wrote, “ was re- 
lirected to me, and it was waiting for me when I 
returned from my holidays. I am teaching in the 

School. We have over 250 pupils, 193 of whom 
are in the Infant School. I am in charge of the 
* very babies.’ Those who have never been to school 
before. I have 65 pupils. Besides that, I take the 
needlework of the school from Standards I. to IV. 
We have only one session, from 8.30 a.m. to 1.30 
p-m. I had a nice letter from Eileen Nelson a few 
weeks ago I do enjoy her Jetters so much I wish 





Australia were nearet! 1 spent my holidays in 
Grahamstown We had only ten days, but I enjoyed 
mvself thorough], Ihe journey from here is simply 


scenery. On one side of the line are high protruding 
mountains, and on the other side low valleys, with 
most beautitul terns, etc We have seven tunnels 
to go through before the top of the mountain 1s 


magnificent 1 have never seen such wonderful | 


reached. The pass is called Montague Pass, and 
takes about six hours to go over As soon as evet 

get my new Quiver I shall post my coupon to you 
Thank you so much for entering me on the roll. I 
have belonged to the Corner tor such a long time, 
I would not like to become estranged from it. I am 
collecting a War Library 1 have seven books, but 
they are so expensive now.” 


I imagine that a big pile of our Jamaica 
letters are buried somewhere in the Atlantic. 
It was delightful to see one at least come 
safely through last week. MurieL HARVEY, 
the writer, say 


“TIT am home for my Easter holidays at present, 


and return to ool on Monday is one ot 
the largest schools in Jamaica, and is up on the Santa 
Bay mountains, so we live in a lovely climate. 
[here are 105 girls in the school at present, an 
perhaps more may come next term. Our head 
girl won the Jamaica Scholarship last year, which 
makes the third time that a girl has won it 
We were given a holiday in honour of the event, and 
many girls got up parties and went for picnics of 
the commons \ tew girls and I went under some 
0 trees and spent the whole day there.” 
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NOTICE. 


NO 
EGGS 
REQUIRED. 


Sy ORDER 


Why use eggs for custard, particularly in these days of War-scarcity and 
dearness ? BIRD'S Custard differs from egg custard only in its form of nutriment. 
The refined albumen in — BIRD'S Custard is so rich, produces a natural digestible 


Custard which never 


Birds Custard 


is as delicious and refined as cream for serving with all kinds of stewed fruit. With this and every 
form of boiled pudding, it is delicious, and goes far to replace the War-time lack of sweetening. 





























THe UNSHRINMABLE ic 
FABRIC 
an exceptionally 
suitable material 
for every kind of 
night and dressing 
room wear, 
There are such pretty 
colourings and patterns 
too—ask ‘oun Draper 
to show them to you. 
“Flannura”™ gives 
thoroughly good service 
and does not shrink or 
lose its shape. Once you 
buy it you will make it 
your favourite materi 


for blouses, shirts. etc. 
If any difficulty in Se, 
write for tree patterns anc 
name of nearest dealer to — 
THE LANURACO., Ltd, 
Wellington St., LEEDS 
LONDON Address: 63, MARGARET STREET, W 
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WCWO OOK? 


'Choicest Linens 


offered at manufacturers’ prices. 


Beautifully patterned damasks, exquisitely 
embroidered bedspreads, tray cloths, 
toilet sets, snow-white sheets and pillow 
cases, woven by Ropinson & CLEAVER 
at Banbridge, County Down, are all ob- 
tainable at makers’ direct prices, thus 
saving you the middleman’s profit. 


TABLE LINEN. — Heavy Double Damask Table 


WOON EVE GAARA WNyyWQqr°yY°W°w 6 


cloths, size 2 by 2 yards, 14/11, 18/8, 1T/+ each ; 

2by ab yards. 18/11, 199, "93/4 each ; 2 by 3 yards, 

22/8, 23/9, 25/6 eax 2¢ by 26 yz ~y 25/7, 21/3. j 

Sart cach: 2 at by ih 30/8, 32/8, 35/- each ; Y 
24 by 34 yards, 35/9, 38/1, 40 10 each. Napkins Y 

to match, size 24 by 24 inches, 21/9, 24/-, 26/- Y 

per doze Y 


Sheets, size 2 by 3 yards, 


i by 3 ¥ ards, 41/10, 


BED LINEN.— Lin 


ov, 37/10, 41/10 per pair ; 

45/4, 50/4 per pair ; 2} by 3} yards, 48/3, 52/10, Y, 
58/8 per pair. Linen Pillow Cases, size 19 by 30 y 
inches, 38/-, 39/10 per dozen; 22 by 32 inches, Y 
45/6, 47/6 per dozen; 27 by 27 inches, 4/6, 498 Y 
per dozen. Hemstitched Lir ven Sheets, size 2 by Z 

} yards, 47/4; 24 by 34 yards, 56/8 per pair. 


It is permissible to write for our 
illustrated linen list and cuttings, 
sent POST FREE on request. 


Robinson. Cleaver- 


onegal! Place 


"BELFAST 
PCO OLLOMODE ALLL: 


WRN 


CONDON LIVERPOSL 


URAL 
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_ The War Loan is Closed 









spolliti Fresh 
Foot 


Milk 
Food 
Next to mother’s milk, Mellin’s, the 
*fresh milk’ food, has been proved 
to be the best food-base for Baby. 


The most eminent authorities condemn 
dried, peptonised, or sterilised milk. 


SIR LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D. LL.D., 


F.R.C.P., has stated that there was a con- 
sensus of opinion that in the long run sterilised 
milk was injurious to children, though at first 


it might seem to do them good. 


Give Mellin's—the Fresh 
Milk Food—and be sure. 


SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE. 


A Sample of Mellin’s Food and valuable 
Handbook for Mothers sent free on request 


Address: Sameite Der 


Me tuin's Foop, Lrp., PeckHam, Lonpox, S.E 


The Treasury 


of the Protestant Truth Society remains open, 


fae The PROTESTANT and EVANGELISTIC 


SOCIETY through the Wickliffe Preachers are 
being widely blessed, and we desire that every 
reader of ** The Quiver" 
Gifts, large or small, will be welcome. 


of God's Word by the sale 
the two following will be sent post free for the prices named :— 























but 


WE NEED YOUR HELP FOR OUR 
War Time Evangelism. 
War Shrine Protests. 
War Warning Pablications. 
War Hospital Visitation. 
War Comiorts for Troops. 
War Against Priestcrait. 
War Munition Workers’ Services, 
War Literature Distribution. 


efforts of the PROTESTANT TRUTH 


shall share in the service. 


The Book Saloon of our Society helps forward the circulation 


f cheap Bibles. Copies of either of 





THE P.T.S. BIBLE. A SPECIAL 
er, nd ube hon Weak TEACHERS® BIBLE. 
rocco Yay " ex co ete w Te « 
rior portrait of St F , Concordance, Kefer ‘ na Maps 
e type i fazzling ey B lin Fre r Yapp 
jon 24n 34. s 7/7 
J. A. KENSIT, Secretary, 
3 & 4 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Cheques crossed Parrs Bank, Fleet St LONDON, E.C.4. 
























One of the Gee 


Range Pure 


I t Shot Stocking, 

“ top and 

f i in Black 
{ and Shortt 

White, Sky and Hel lio ™* 





style Replaced if t 


From Drapers ll over the World 


Jn case of diff 









write W. TYLER, 


” 


“Jason” Stockings and 
Socks are produced for 
those who appreciate the 
very best quality in footwear: 
at the they are an 
example of British supremacy in 


same time 


the production, at reasonable 
prices, of Stockings and Socks of the 
first grade. To buy ‘‘Jason,” the 
leading _— WOOL Stockings and 
Socks, is to secure honest value, in 
comfort, elegance, and a wonderful 





fleccy finish 2 at is exclusive to Jason. 





QUALITY 


Stockings and Socks 
For Ladies, Children and Men 


Jason “ Grace” Range - 4/- per pair 
Jason “Primus” Range 3/6 per pair 
Jason “Ideal” Rang «» 3/3 per pair 
Jason “Excel” Kange «- 3/- per pair 
Jason “ Triumph” Kange 2/9 per pair 
Jason “ De Luxe” Kange 2/6 per pair 
Jason “Leader” Range 2/3 per pair 
Jason “Elite” Range 2/- per pair 


SONS G co., Leicester 


@ 
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Here is part of a letter from an Australian 
Companion : 


me this morning, but I was away 

and did not have time to read it 

ng Of course, the Corner was my 
and, Alison, I do thank you from the 
heart for your message to us. We, 
ers, have felt the dark cloud caused 
inging over us, for the tragedy of it 

e to us personally. It is hard to speak 
hese things, as you will understand, but 
after months of anxious waiting we have heard that 





I brothe \ had been reported missing for a 
long tin \ killed in action in France. And 
that is why I say so earnestly, *‘ Thank vou’ for your 
letter to us this month (February). It was the note 
of personal pathy to help us to be brave. I do 
feel that it is true that if every particle of self could 
be taker t ot my sorrow then I could be glad that 
mv brother w pared the suffering that might have 
been his. He t into the last fight with his mind 
in perfect peace as to the results. He told us in a 
letter writ that whether for him it was life 

ith, all w | be well. So we know that he is 
" God waiting till we join him again.” 


PHBE TREMAIN (age 15) joins our mem- 
bership in New South Wales. She is wel- 
and I hope for a letter soon. 

FRANCES ABBOTT (age 17$) and WINIFRED 
ABBOTI 14) also have their homes in 
that same great country. 


come 


n Tue Ovrver,” wrote Winifred, 
for fift vears, and for a long time have been 
1 in the Companionship Corner, 
of Young British Citizens (which 
\ much), and wish to become mem- 
If 1 will accept us we will do our best to 
te tl terests of the L.Y.B.C.” 


} 
I 
I 
I 


A Wonderful Future 

There is going to be such a 
future for all you dear young “ Citizens ”’ 
everywhel None of the pages of your 
history books can picture for you anything 
like what ] to come in the reconstruction 
and renev of the world after this war. 
th other boys and girls of the 
play your part in it all. 


wonderful 


Some 


of you, doubtless, leading parts. It is for 
us each t and to live with absolute true- 
ness and sincerity up to the very highest 
that we know » and to keep eager watch 


ever for the Vision that may come to guide 


1 ind to inspire our life service for others. 
I believe there is a Vision for each of us. 
But it only comes if we truly keep watch 
for it and as purely and nobly as we 
know how You, Companions mine, having 
taken the promise of our League, have 
pecially to remember this. 

* Whe r Freedom's vanguard goes 

Where stand fall her friends or toes, 

I kn the place that should be mine.” 

You wh iven't found that place will, 





ir knights of olden chivalry, watch 
and pray for it, won’t you ? 

. ights for you flashed through 
other day when we in London 


« 


THE LEAGUE OF YOUNG BRITISH CITIZENS 


St 


had that inspiriting gathering of the clans 
of the Empire in Hyde Park. You would 
all hear or read something of it—the King’s 
Investiture, in which men and women from 
all parts of the British Dominions assembled 
to see special honour paid to those—also 
from all parts of the Dominions—who had 


rendered distinguished service of special 
kinds. It was very touching—beautifully 


suggestive; and yet, do you know, I thought 
most of all of the Others—those who were 
receiving no visible honours; of the many 
dear boys—amongst them some of your 
brothers and mine—who have given to 
the very uttermost what Love and Duty 
demanded of them ; of the many men and 
women who, in hundreds of thousands of 
ways, every day are bravely and finely 
conquering “‘love of self,” and without 
honour or glory in the days here are fol- 
lowing their Vision. 


Love’s Secret 

All the loving service and the sacrifice 
that they are giving and making sound a 
call to us—do they not ?—/o be worthy of 
them whom we love, and chiefest of all, 
the One Who is their Leader in the Way. 
Someone has written that ‘‘ Love’s secret 
is to be always doing things for God, and 
not to mind that they are such very little 
things.”” That is a precious secret, you will 
find, and it is the key to the truest Beauty 
and Happiness. And those who find the 
key have to open with it all the doors of 
commercial and professional life, of all the 
international life of the world, and turn out 
from therein everything that mars, every- 
thing that is wrong, false and unworthy. 
And then the world will become what we long 
for it to be. 

I must get back to that letter-box quickly, 
though, or the Editor’s blue pencil will be 


required. 
The first letter to hand is from a 
member who is busy doing “her bit.” 


She writes : 

“In your letter you asked me to give a description 
of a day’s adventures in my life as a railway clerk 
I will try to do so. I start work at 9 a.m. The first 
thing I do is to count my money and see that it is 
correct from the early morning trains. I then get 
the letters and correspondence from the station- 
master and take them to the goods ofhce for the 
goods clerk to deal with. Then, for about an hour, 
I invoice out the trucks of coal that come from two 
collieries near. When I have finished this job I go 
up to the booking office to book two trains. One day 
a week cheap market tickets are issued, and then 
I am pretty busy \fter these trains | go to my 
dinner, and come back to book another train. The 
fifty per cent. increase on fares was rather awkwara 
when it started; a lot of people grumbled at me as 
though I could help it, but they have become used to 
it now. There are not so many people travelling 
now, Only those that find it necessary to do so 
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The afternoon I spend in doing the ledger 
ints and ledger transfers both inwards and 
twards: I also do the inwards abstracting and 
inaccuracy sheets, and many other odd jobs until tea- 
time I do not go down to the goods office after 
tea, but total up my train book for the day. I also 
keep the parcels cash book, so after the parcels 
porter has remitted her money to me I remit both 
parcels and passenger to the station-master. I 


then dispatch the letters and clear up a bit. As I 
have charge of the automatic sweet machines I go 
and see that they are in working order, as they get 
blocked so easily; also that there are plenty of 
sweets in. At 7 p.m. I go home and work in my 
garden, or go for a cycle ride with my friend, as the 
extra hour makes this possible now. I find my 
work very interesting and not at all tiring. I have 
been doing it for over two years, so am pretty used 
to it.” 

I must confess I am glad my “ war work”’ 
does not include all those accounts, Epitu ! 
Bravo, and good success to you! Curiously, 
the next letter is from an Australian soldier 
member who was doing railway work 
before he came over as a soldier. 


A Soldier-Member 

“I was very surprised when I opened your letter 
. «+ . I was glad to hear that 1 was the first of the 
A.1.F. boys to become a member of the League. 
rhe certificate that you sent me has gone to Aus- 
tralia. 1 forwarded it to my mother for safe keeping 
till I return, as you know that a soldier does not 
like to carry much stuff with him when he is out here 
in France. You said that you would like to hear a 
little about the part of Australia that I come from 
Well, it is much better than the parts of England 
and France that I have While I was at 
(an English hospital)—it was either snowing or rain- 
ing all the time up to about a fortnight before I left 


seen. 





for France I was really glad to get away for a 
change! The sunny days that we are getting make 
one think of sunny Australia I am from — in 
New South Wales. Hoping to hear from 


ou again soon 

From each of that pile of other Foreign 
and Homeland letters*it is impossible for 
me to quote fully. I would, though, like to 
remind each writer and all of you that I 
delight so much in your letters, and welcome 
ear h one, : 


More New Members 

EpitH M. WRIGLEY (age 14, I.0.M.) we 
must welcome as a member; also 
CLIFFORD GIGGAL (age 15, Yorks). WHINI- 
FRED M. RIDLEy sends me a jolly letter: 


new 


‘We have a fairly large garden—thirty fruit trees, 
a croquet lawn, motor shed, and quite half the garden 
is the vegetable part. We've planted potatoes 
between the fruit trees, so I hope we'll get lots of 
The wood next to us is beautiful now 
th bluebells, and the birds sing so beautifully. 
I love to wander alone and listen. If only I could 
understand their language and find their dear little 
homes gut I have learned to understand a few 
notes, and one must be patient to find their nests. 
A hedge-sparrow has built her nest in the pea sticks ; 
he is sitting on four beautiful blue-green eggs now. 
We have watered our garden—the vegetable part 


vegetables, 


hiefly—with a garden hose, and the birds used to 
come near and have a refreshing bath Some 
would wait until we moved with the hose to another 


place, then they quickly hopped about, looking for 
worms, etc., on the wet soil. Good-bye! All good 
wishes to our Fund. Much love.’ 


Useful Suggestions 

The plan which Girtie Bupp has been 
suggesting is already being considered by 
another member. 


“T have atiny class at Sunday School,” she writes, 
and began to get them very interested in the 
League. I hope I shall get them to join. I am 
enclosing 5s. for the Fund; my only wish is that it 
were more; but very shortly I shall have some 
plants for sale, and then I shall be able to send 
another contribution.” 


“ 


YouNG remarked 


BARBARA C., 
the “ challenge 


apropos 


ial effort to get something 
done for it. I may say that mv special economies 
are—trying to make as many of my summer things 
as possible ; rationing myself, and not buying nearly 
so many swects as I used to, and saving the money 
instead.” 


“I will make a spec 


What an Adventure! 

IsopEL Harpy describes an_ exciting 
adventure a little four-year-old cousin had 
in Australia 

“One day his tatner took him out in a buggy. 
As they were going al thev saw a cockatoo bv 
the wayside. My thinking that the bird 
would amuse the little boy, went for it. When he got 
it, it gave a great squall, like a human being, causing 
the horses to run off. They ran at a great rate, 
and were soon lost to sight. Meanwhile the little 
boy had crouched at the bottom of the buggy: it 
was the safest place that he could have gone to, for 
if he had remained where he was, he would have been 
thrown from the buggy The horses continued to 
run. At one time they bolted over a gate and ran 
round a cluster of trees At last they came to a 
lady sitting on a veranda reading a book. She 
immediately caught the } and called to a 
man who was at work not very far away to come and 
hold them for het Mv cousin then came from the 
buggy, and went back to mect his father. You can 
imagine his feelings when he saw his little boy 
unhurt.” 


I must not forget to tell you that Philip 
is well and making good progress. 





uncle, 


orses, 


1 


“1 had a letter,”’ writes Mrs. Robson, * from his 
mother a few davs ag Poor woman, she wrote 
very sadly, as she could not, owing to her circum 


stances and the cost ot railway fares, have her bov 


jor the holiday this 
appointed.” 

The Letter Prizes for 
WINIFRED M. Riptey (Home) and to 
AGNES IrvINnG (Foreign). I expect a very 
big maii this holiday month, and I do hope 
you all will have a lovely time. 
~ Will I. C. S. kindly note that there is no 
fee for correspondents, even if they are not 
Companions, but a stamped envelope should 
be enclosed if a per- 9 
sonal reply is wished 

Good-bye. 

Your Companion 
friend, 


year. She was so much dis- 


this month go to 
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ANY BAD FOOT TORTURES 
d * 
Harry Lauder’s Practical Help 
to the Boys in the Trenches. 
a Tue Quiver readers suffering from various painful 
” toot troubles such as aching, tenderness, callouses, 
y corns, etc., may be interested to learn what sol- 
diers do for these, also to stop rheumatic pains in 
P a few minutes, or relieve 
Sy | muscular soreness and stiff 
le A Solid Seam joints. They simply rest the 
m Mg Bey feet in hot water containing 
it wue to Muxite. about a tablespoonful of an 
1e ordinary saltrates compound, 
d concerning which Harry 
Lauder recently said 
»S ** Hearing Reudel ~_— trates 
mentioned as being ike 
. : tor Ghee tape te the Ont sien, 
2 | is used the manufacture and and knowing from personal ex 
es repair of Warships, Aeroplanes, ie ub eed Gan ‘which 
gs i ] . ind other munitions ho ; ave been much appreciated 
iV ‘ . a : ‘ Sergt. C. S. Turner, of the 
ey b ( sed as the best f A R.A.M.C., wrote ‘I could 
: ter ering these or any t the evidence of my 
‘ - wn eyes when I saw what this 
other t Both Amateurs . yore pes D- : 
| 1 Mf the : > had done t h . ver i f 
and } the worlé over <8 ya" rs’ Wiha a, RAMS 
ig A » Fluxite. It For : pains I f i this n a 
id otitensnd-eaen arve y eflective 
j NOTE.—Re Bath Saltrates should not be confused with 
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THE QUIVER 


The afternoon I spend in doing the ledger 
accounts and ledger transfers both inwards and 
outwards: I also do the inwards abstracting and 


inaccuracy sheets, and many other odd jobs until tea- 


time I do not go down to the goods office after 
te ut total up my train book for the day. I also 
ke the parcels cash book, so after the parcels 
porter has remitted her money to me I remit both 


parcels and passenger to the station-master. I 
] tch the letters and clear up a bit. As I 


ther IST 
sweet machines I go 


have charge of the automati 


and see that they are in working order, as they get 
blocked so easily; also that there are plenty of 
sweets in. At 7 p.m. I go home and work in my 


garden, or go for a cycle ride with my friend, as the 
extra hour makes this possible now. I find my 
work very interesting and not at all tiring. I have 
been doing it for over two years, so am pretty used 
to it.” 

I must confess I am glad my “ war work”’ 
does not include all those accounts, Epitu ! 
Bravo, and good success to you! Curiously, 
the next letter is from an Australian soldier 
member who was doing railway work 
before he came over as a soldier. 


A Soldier-Member 

** I was very surprised when I opened your letter 
. + «+ Iwas glad to hear that 1 was the first of the 
A.1.F. boys to become a member of the League, 
rhe certificate that you sent me has gone to Aus- 
tralia. 1 forwarded it to my mother for safe keeping 
till I return, as you know that a soldier does not 
like to carry much stuff with him when he is out here 
in France. You said that you would like to hear a 
little about the part of Australia that I come from 
Well, it is much better than the parts of England 
and France that I have seen. While I was at 
(an English hospital)—it was either snowing or rain- 
ing all the time up to about a fortnight before I left 
for France. I was really glad to get away for a 
change fhe sunny days that we are getting make 
one think of sunny Anstralia I am from - in 
New Wales. . . . Hoping to hear from 


you again soon 

From each of that pile of other Foreign 
and Homeland letters*it is impossible for 
me to quote fully. I would, though, like to 
remind each writer and all of you that I 
delight so much in your letters, and welcome 
each one. 


South 


More New Members 


EpitH M. WRIGLEY (age 14, I.0.M.) we 
must welcome as a new member; also 
CLIFFORD GIGGAL (age 15, Yorks). WINI- 


FRED M. RIDLEy sends me a jolly letter: 


‘We have a fairly large garden—thirty fruit trees, 
a croquet lawn, motor shed, and quite half the garden 
is the vegetable part. We've planted potatoes 
between the fruit trees, so I hope we'll get lots of 


vegetables. The wood next to us is beautiful now 


with bluebells, and the birds sing so beautifully. 
I love to wander alone and listen If only I could 
understand their language and find their dear little 


But I have learned to understand a few 
ind one must be patient to find their nests. 
A hedge-sparrow has built her nest in the pea sticks ; 


home 
note 





he is sitting on four beautiful blue-green eggs now 
We have watered our garden—the vegetable part 
chiefly—with a garden hose, and the birds used to 
come near and have a refreshing bath Some 
would wait until we moved with the hose to another 


place, then they quickly hopped about, looking for 
worms, etc., on the wet soil. Good-bye! All good 
wishes to our Fund. Much love 


Useful Suggestions 

The plan which Giritie Bupp has been 
suggesting is already being considered by 
another member. 


“T have atiny class at Sunday School,” she writes, 
“and began to get them very interested in the 
League. I hope I shall get them to join. I am 
enclosing 5s. for the Fund; my only wish is that it 
were more; but very shortly I shall have some 
plants for sale, and then I shall be able to send 
another contribution.” 


BARBARA C. YouNG remarked apropos 
the “ challenge ”’ 
“TI will ial effort to get something 


make a sper 
done for it. I may say that mv special economies 
are—trying to make as many ot my summer things 
as possible ; rationing myself, and not buying nearly 
so many swects as I used to, and saving the money 
instead.” 


What an Adventure! 

TsoBEL Harpy describes an_ exciting 
adventure a little four-year-old cousin had 
in Australia 

“One day his tather took him out in a buggy. 
As they were going along thev saw a cockatoo bv 
the wayside. My uncle, thinking that the bird 
would amuse the little bov, went forit. When he got 
it, it gave a great squall, like a human being, causing 
the horses to run off. Thev ran at a great rate, 
and were soon lost to sight Meanwhile the little 


boy had crouched at the bottom the buggy: it 
was the safest place that he could have gone to, for 
if he had remained where he was, he would have been 
thrown from the buggy Ihe horses continued to 


run. At one time they bolted over a gate and ran 


round a cluster of trees \t last they came to a 
lady sitting on a veranda reading a book. She 
immediately caught the horses, and called to a 


man who was at work not verv far away to come and 


hold them for her Mv cousin then came from the 
buggy, and went back to mect his father, You can 
imagine his feelings when he saw his little boy 


unhurt.” 
I must not forget to tell you that Philip 
is well and making good progress. 


“1 had a letter,”’ writes Mrs. Robson, “ from his 
mother a few davs aa Poor woman, she wrote 
very sadly, as sh yuld not, owing to her circum 
stances and the cost ot railway tares, have her boy 
jor the holiday this year She was so much dls- 


appointe l. 
The Letter this month go to 
WINIFRED M. Kiprtrey (Home) and to 
AGNES IRVING (Foreign). I expect a very 
big mail this holiday month, and I do hope 
you all will have a lovely time. 
~ Will TI. C. S. kindly note that there is no 
fee for correspondents, even if they are nol 
Companions, but a stamped envelope should 
a per- 9 
onal reply is wished. 
Good-bye. 
Your Companion 
friend, 
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A Solid Seam 
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Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 








HOW SOLDIERS BANISH 
ANY BAD FOOT TORTURES. 


Harry Lauder’s Practical Help 
to the Boys in the Trenches. 


Tue Quiver readers suffering from various painful 
foot troubles such as aching, tenderness, callouses, 
corns, etc., may be interested to learn what sol- 
diers do tor these, also to stop rheumatic pains in 
a tew minutes, or relieve 
muscular soreness and stiff 
joints. They simply rest the 
feet in hot water containing 
about a tablespoonful of an 
ordinary saltrates compound, 
concerning which Harry 
auder recently said: 








ha lone t * 
ns ( rs. W i 

rt ‘For rhe atic pains I have found this medicina 
Saltrated water arve y eflective 

NOTE —Re 1 Bath Saltrates should not t fused with 
ordinary patent me es rf ts, et It is a well-known 
standard compou exactly reproducing the curative con- 
sti ts of famous natura prings, and forms similar 
highly medicated a xygenated water All chemists keep 
this fragrant and refreshing toilet preparation ready put up in 
convenient half- cke at very re ible cos 
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‘*To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present." 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel 
languid—tired—** blue “"—a little 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 





e standard 


‘A ltle at the Right Time. is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong."’ 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT MAY NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES, 


Prepared onty by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S.E- 
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“A NATIONAL ASSET” 


Save the Babies! 


TO MOTHERS :—Try and nurse your Babies your- 
selves. If not able to do so, try the next best thing 
supplied by Nature—viz., Bari ey WATER made from 


Robinson’s..." Barley 


and milk—the Barley Water used as a diluent of the milk, 
whether fresh, condensed or in powder form, separates 
the curd and prevents its accumulation in the stomach. 
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Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘ Advice to Mothers.’ 
(Dept. Q.M.), KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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